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THE  BELLE  OF  THE  VILLAGE, 


CHAPTER  I. 


Alone,  with  his  stedfast  looks  fixed  on 
vacancy,  sat  Dr.  Starkie  within  the  gloomy 
confines  of  Leonard's  study.  The  paren- 
thesis was  strongly  marked,  and  his  inward 
thoughts  appeared  to  be  working  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  for  a  smile  played  upon 
his  thin-lined  lips,  and  an  expression  of 
pleasurable  slyness  darted  from  his  eye  like 
a  monkey  in  a  devilish  mood. 

"  Love ! "  said  he  with  a  sneer,  "  there's  no 
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such  thing  !  The  young  think  that  there 
is,  but  the  old,  and  those  of  the  world, 
know  that  there  is  not.  It  is  another 
word  for  passion,  which  when  satiated 
consumes  itself.     The  poet  was  right. 

"  '  Women  are  angels,  wooing  ; 

Things  won  are  done  ;  the  soul's  joy  lies  in  doing.' 

"  But  what  joy  !  "  exclaimed  the  Oxford 
double-first  prize-man,  starting  from  his 
chair  with  a  flushed  face,  and  bringing  his 
hands  together  he  wrung  them  as  if  the 
blood  would  fly  from  the  veins.  "  As  if  our 
subtle  natures,"  continued  he,  rising  and 
pacing  with  a  hasty,  noiseless  tread  about 
the  room,  "  were  formed  to  illustrate  an 
anomalism,  we  most  desire  that  which  appears 
beyond  our  reach,  and  the  greater  the  labour 
in  attaining  the  object,  the  more  appreciable 
its  gratification.  Risk,  opposition,  impedi- 
ments, and  danger,  are  the  fanning  causes  of 
man's  unwearied  energy.     Without  them  his 
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mind  would  be  like  the  fire   in  the   flint 
wanting  the  agency  of  steel." 

The  doctor  paused  here,  and  stood  mutely 
biting  his  lips  with  a  knitted  and  contracted 
brow. 

"If  we  are  free  agents/'  resumed  he, 
"  how  is  it  that  circumstances,  not  of  our 
own  creation,  give  rise  to  events  which, 
seemingly  the  work  of  chance,  control  our 
destiny?  Like  causes  produce  like  effects. 
If  pricked,  we  bleed;  if  tickled,  laugh. 
Sweet  sounds  please  the  ear,  and  beauty 
inflames  the  blood.  Ay,"  repeated  he  be- 
tween his  clenched  teeth,  "  beauty  inflames 
the  blood !  "  and  he  again  clasped  his  hands 
and  pressed  them  with  the  force  of  one 
labouring  under  intensity  of  feeling. 

"  What  if  she  be  another's  wife?  "  conti- 
nued he,  and  a  sneer  curled  his  upper  lip. 
"  It  was  not  by  my  consent  that  she  became 
his.     I  had  no  hand  in  the  arrangement, 
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neither  was  it  by  my  seeking  that  we 
met. 
"  Inanimate  things  are  attracted  by  inscru- 
table influences,  as  the  needle  by  the  mag- 
net. Matter  holds  together  by  the  cohesion 
of  atoms.  If  then  the  laws  of  nature  thus 
govern  the  material,  why  should  not  the  im- 
material be  under  the  same  dictation  ?  The 
physical  is  b  ut  a  machine ;  our  pulse  beats, 
our  blood  circulates ;  respiring  lungs  perform 
their  offices,  and  all  belonging  to  the  frame 
act  without  our  will  or  instrumentality.  Is 
it,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that 
our  ideas,  passions,  and  sensibilities  of  every 
kind,  frequently  under  the  direct  influences 
of  the  transient  state  and  condition  of  the 
body,  should  be  also  governed  by  the  same 
secret  and  impenetrable  power?  Who  can 
check  the  impression  creating  the  thought? 
Who  control  the  thought  leading  to  the  voli- 
tion?    What,  then,  are  the  actions  of  men 
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but  the  effects  of  causes  neither  of  their  own 
creation,  choice,  nor  command? 

"  Free  Agents! 

"  A  feather  blown  in  the  hurricane  can 
direct  its  course  as  easily  as  we  can  ours. 
Creatures  of  apparent  self-control,  and  yet 
without  any,  we  take  our  allotted  course, 
whether  for  seeming  good  or  evil,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  completion  of  the  vast  design. 

"Mystery  of  mysteries!  " 

Doctor  Starkie  took  a  long-drawn  breath, 
but  appeared  still  in  the  mood  to  soli- 
loquise. 

"  We  love,"  continued  he,  " — to  use  the 
conventional  term — frequently  as  we  hate, 
without  knowing  why.  Within  ourselves 
exist  the  hidden  influences  dictating  those 
impulses  which  sway  the  destinies  of  all. 
The  king  and  the  peasant  may  alike  be 
governed  by  love  and  hatred,  and  yet  both 
be  unaccountable  for  their  origin.      So   is  it 
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with  the  lesser  sources  for  what  we  do,  'and 
do  not. 

"  Man  is  an  irresponsible  being !  " 

This  conclusion  appeared  to  give  the 
Oxford  double-first  prize-man  the  greatest 
satisfaction ;  for  he  dropped  himself  quietly 
into  his  chair,  and  began  playing  the  devil's 
tattoo  upon  one  of  its  arms  while  he  hum- 
med an  accompaniment  in  the  most  cheerful 
manner. 

"  Man  is  an  irresponsible  being,"  repeated 
Doctor  Starkie,  and  the  tune  became  more 
lively,  and  he  nodded  his  head  to  and  fro  as 
if  keeping  the  exact  measure  of  the  time. 

"  There  are  many  roads  to  the  same  end," 
continued  he,  "  and  the  direct  course  often 
appears  the  most  crooked.  To  gain  •  mine 
by  the  way  I'm  taking  seems  to  be  the  exact 
opposite  to  that  which  most  would  adopt  as 
leading  to  love's  chamber,"  and  then  the 
doctor  laughed,  but  so  softly,  that  the  sound 
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from  his  lips  was  scarcely  audible.  "  I  am 
not  a  lady  killer,"  said  he,  a  not  one  of  those 
whispering,  smiling,  sneaking  knaves  who 
lie  like  truth,  cajole  with  flattery,  and  catch 
woman's  rakish  heart  like  boys  net  butter- 
flies. For  such  as  these  the  highway  is 
broad  and  straight,  and  few  miss  their  game 
save  by  accident;  but  for  mine,  craft  must 
be  exercised." 

Footsteps  were  now  heard  approaching, 
and  Doctor  Starkie,  opening  a  volume, 
became  so  absorbed  in  the  page  before  him 
that  no  one  would  have  suspected  that  he 
was  cognizant  of  the  presence  of  Leonard 
and  his  mother  as  they  entered  the  room 
together  with  one  of  his  hands  clasped  in 
hers. 

"  Doctor  Starkie,"  pleaded  a  faint  voice, 
"  can  I — may  I  speak  with  you?  " 

"  May  you  speak  with  me  ?"  echoed  the 
doctor,  starting  with  feigned   surprise,  and 
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closing  his  book  with  a  jerk.  "  My  dear 
Madam,  pray  be  seated,"  and  he  placed  a 
chair  close  by  the  side  of  his  own,  and  bowed 
and  smiled,  and  rubbed  the  backs  of  his 
hands,  while  the  parenthesis  became 
most  powerfully  developed. 

Leonard  stared  with  blinkless  eyelids 
at  his  tormentor's  face,  and  his  fingers 
involuntarily  pressed  those  of  his  mother's 
closely,  as  the  tutor  with  an  air  of  fondling 
kindness,  divided  the  luxuriant  curls  upon 
his  brow,  and  smoothed  them  with  a  soft 
and  silky  touch,  as  if  the  last  man  on  earth 
to.  ruffle  the  brain  they  covered  with  a 
single  thought,  dread,  or  care,  was  Doctor 
Starkie. 

"  A  nice  boy,"  said  the  doctor,  dropping 
himself  gently  into  his  seat,  "  a  mother's 
pet  if  not — if,  ah!  hem!  But  we  shall 
improve,  yes,  yes,"  and  he  gave  a  succession 
of  mild  double  knocks  between   his   pupil's 
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shoulders.  "  Diligence  and  perseverance, 
my  dear  Madam/'  continued  he,  drawing 
back  the  margins  of  his  mouth,  "  overcome, 
undermine,  top,  conquer,  and  render  as  no- 
thing difficulties  of  Alpine  structure,  and  as 
in  rocks  of  coral,  fabricated  by  some  of  the 
most  pigmy  of  nature's  architects,  we  see 
the  end  to  what  small  beginnings  may  give 
rise." 

Mrs.  Woodbee  sighed. 

"  Hah!"  responded  Doctor  Starkie,  shaking 
his  head,  and  then  he  sighed  again ;  but  by 
the  bright  twinkle  in  his  eyes  there  was 
little  of  sorrow  in  his  breast. 

There  was  a  pause,  a  long  and  awkward 
interval  which  appeard  irksome  to  bear. 
Mrs.  Woodbee  sat  with  an  arm  encircling 
the  waist  of  her  son,  as  he  stood  leaning 
slightly  against  her  shoulder,  as  if  to  avoid 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  doctor,  while 
he    remained   caressing   the   backs    of  his 
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hands,  glancing  like  a  snake  ready  with  its 
sting. 

u  It  cannot  have  failed  your  observation," 
at  length  said  Mrs.  Woodbee,  drawing  a  hand 
across  her  brow  as  it  throbbed  with  anguish, 
"  you  must  have  seen  almost  day  by  day  of 
late,"  continued  she,  "  that  Leonard's  health, 
ay,"  and  the  tears  rose  as  she  spoke,  "  more, 
much  more  than  health,  is  giving  way  to  the 
drudgery  of  his  books.  I  hoped,  indeed 
thought  from  what  you  said  to  me  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion  when  I  made  a  similar  ap- 
peal, that  the  severity  of  the  system  would  be 
relaxed,  and  that  the  happiness  of  a  mother 
would  find  as  much  consideration  with 
Doctor  Starkie  as  the  mistaken,  ill-judged 
pride  of  a  father." 

"  You  must  not  rebuke  me,"  replied  the 
doctor,  "  pray  do  not  rebuke  me,  dearest 
Madam,"  said  he,  raising  his  white  hands  and 
placing  them  gently   together  in  a  beseech- 
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ing  form.  "  If  it  rested  with  me,  our  dear 
young  friend  here  should  roam  the  fields 
and—" 

"  It  does  rest  with  you,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Woodbee.  "  Tell  my  husband  that  it  is 
necessary,  and  there  will  be  no  opposition 
to  all  that  I  wish." 

"  I  told  him  what  you  desired  on  the  last 
occasion,"  rejoined  the  doctor  in  a  sleek, 
smooth  tone  ;  M  but  he  would  not  consent 
to  the  smallest  diminution  in  our  labours — 
I  say  our  labours,''  said  he  with  emphasis, 
"  for  the  teacher's  work  is  little  less  arduous 
than  the  taught." 

61  It  can  be  no  secret  that  my  desires  have 
little  weight  with  Mr.  Woodbee,"  returned 
she,  sorrowfully,  "  more  particularly  as  re- 
gards our  child.  What  I  ask,  nay,  pray  and 
beseech  you,  Sir,  is,  to  advocate  my  views 
as  your  own,  and  then,  as  you  know,  all 
would  be  well.     My  boy's  cheek  would  be 
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ruddy  again,  and  we  should  hear  his  merry 
laugh  ring  like  a  wild  bird's  song.  Oh 
how  happy  it  would  make  me !  " 

Doctor  Starkie  rubbed  his  hands  more 
quickly,  and  two  hectic  spots  almost  as 
bright  and  scarlet  as  drops  of  blood  pricked 
freshly  from  a  vein,  presented  themselves 
suddenly  in  the  centre  of  his  cheeks,  and, 
spreading  as  quickly  as  they  came,  his  face 
became  like  one  inflamed  with  wine,  and  his 
eyes  glistened  beneath"  his  shaggy  brows 
with  the  fierce  devil-like  fire  of  unchecked 
passion. 

In  a  moment — so  soon  that  she  even 
doubted  whether  it  had  been  done — the 
hand  encircling  her  son  was  clutched,  and  a 
hot,  burning  kiss  imprinted  upon  it,  a  kiss 
which  a  demon's  lips  might  have  pressed. 

Silent — mute   with  indignation — the  in 
censed  wife's  looks  flashed  upon  him  who 
had   thus   insulted  her;  but  he  met  them 
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unquailed,  and  there  was  the  parenthesis 
as  of  old,  and  a  set  of  teeth  as  white  and 
even  as  a  shark's. 

"  Not  a  moment,"  said  Doctor  Starkie, 
turning  abruptly  to  Leonard,  "  lose  not  a 
moment.  Get  your  bat,  ball,  and  kite,  to- 
day I'll  be  your  playfellow." 

The  boy  was  bewildered,  The  ogre  to  be 
his  playfellow ! 

"  Let  Blackthorn  come,"  continued  the 
doctor,  springing  upon  his  feet;  "  oh!  but 
we'll  be  a  right  merry  company !  There, 
get  you  gone,"  and  he  pushed  his  gaping 
pupil  from  the  room,  "  and  meet  me  within 
ten  minutes  in  the  park." 

They  were  alone. 

"  You  see  how  ready  I  am  to  make  you 
happy,"  whispered  Doctor  Starkie,  moving 
towards  Mrs.  Woodbee,  who  had  now  risen 
from  her  chair,  and  remained  looking  at  him 
with    an  expression    of  mingled    fear   and 
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contemptuous  anger.  "  Henceforth,"  re- 
sumed he,  gliding  noiselessly  forward  like  a 
shadow  upon  the  wall  until  he  stood  close 
beside  her,  "  it  shall  be  my  sole  study  to  do 
so.  I'll  turn  boy  again,  and  instead  of  books, 
we'll  laugh  and  play,  and  make  life  one  un- 
broken holiday.  Your  son  shall  no  longer 
be  the  dull-eyed,  lifeless,  pale-faced  stu- 
dent.    Trust  to  me,  dearest Alice"  and 

again  he  seized  her  hand,  and  held  it  to  his 
breast. 

Had  an  adder  clung  to  her  she  could  not 
have  flung  it  off  with  greater  loathing.  With 
curled  lip,  speechless  and  quivering,  her 
head  thrown  back,  and  bosom  heaving,  she 
drew  her  figure  to  its  height,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  him  as  if  they  would  pierce  him 
dead! 

The  truth  stood  revealed.  All  flashed 
through  her  brain  with  the  swiftness  of 
light,  and  the  devilish    scheme  became  as 
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clearly  defined    as  if  written  in  letters  of 
blood  on  driven  snow. 

He  blanched  beneath  the  haughty,  angry 
glance;  but  yet  felt  no  wavering  of  purpose. 
His  object  was  fixed,  and  neither  the  hopes 
of  heaven  nor  terrors  of  hell  would  have 
turned  him  from  it. 

"  Miscreant !  "  saluted  his  ears,  "  let  me 
pass." 

And  she  passed,  still  bending  upon  him 
that  look  which  more  effectually  silenced  him 
than  the  most  bitter  reproaches  which  words 
could  apply. 

"  She  at  least  knows  my  terms,"  observed 
he,  and  he  took  a  long-drawn  breath  as  if 
her  departure  had  afforded  him  considerable 
relief. 
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CHAPTER    IT. 

There  is  scarcely  sufficient  interest, 
perhaps,  in  relating  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gressive rise  of  Corporal  Crump  to  the 
dignity  of  President  of  the  Rollicking 
Club.  From  associate  to  member,  and 
from  member  to  the  supreme  head,  were 
steps  which  the  old  soldier  took  with  great 
confidence,  ease,  and  success. 

With  regard  to  the  express  objects  or 
views  of  the  association,  nothing  appears 
clearly  defined,  neither  are  the  particular 
duties  of  the  president   subjects  of  record. 
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All  that  may  be  said  to  be  indisputable,  is 
that  to  be  as  comfortable  as  possible  was  a 
standard  rule  of  the  Rollicking  Club,  and 
if  any  one  chose  to  persist  in  violating  it 
by  declining  to  be  merry  when  he  should, 
or  preventing  his  fellow  members  from  en- 
joying themselves  by  act  or  deed,  gesture, 
look,  hint,  word,  or  whisper,  be  the  offence 
one  of  either  commission  or  omission,  he 
subjected  himself  to  instant  expulsion  by  a 
well-known  and  most  summary  process  of 
ejectment. 

The  president,  too,  possessed  the  absolute 
power  of  an  autocrat,  in  being  listened  to 
without  interruption  whenever  he  thought 
proper  to  call  the  attention  of  his  compa- 
nions to  what  he  was  about  to  enlighten 
them  upon,  and  he  had  but  to  give  the 
talismanic  number  of  three  knocks,  and 
call  "  order,"  to  subdue  the  wildest  commo- 
tion, and  most  uproarious  mirth. 

VOL.   II.  c 
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It  was  a  great,  a  grand  sight,  a  sight 
worth  beholding,  to  see  Corporal  Crump 
performing  the  office  of  president  to  the 
Rollicking  Club.  Blending  the  firmness  of 
one  sensible  of  the  responsibilities  of  office, 
with  that  suavity  of  manner  so  winning 
to  the  flattered  sensibilities,  the  old  soldier 
held  a  sway  and  dominion  which  might  be 
copied  with  advantage  by  many  occupying 
loftier  chairs  of  authority.  Without  a  taint 
of  haughtiness  in  his  demeanour,  he  main- 
tained a  bearing  which  forbade  all  descrip- 
tion of  liberties,  and  the  smallest  encroach- 
ment in  this  particular  met  with  a  check  of 
the  most  decided  nature. 

The  incident  is  trifling,  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  simplest  kind,  that 
upon  the  installation  of  Corporal  Crump 
to  his  honorary  office,  he  noticed  that  the 
official  seat  was  without  a  cushion,  and 
peremptorily  required  that  one  should  be 
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furnished  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible. 

And  there  sat  the  corporal,  at  the  head 
of  that  goodly  company,  in  the  club  room 
at  the  Harrow  and  Pitchfork,  faced  by  the 
vice-president,  James  Burly,  knight  of  the 
muscles,  and  flanked  on  each  side  by  long 
rows  of  passed  and  expectant  presidents, 
vice-presidents,  members,  and  associates. 
The  mahogany  table  before  them  shone 
like  burnished  silver,  and  requited  the  care 
which  Mistress  Twigg  bestowed  upon  that 
article  of  furniture;  and  the  glasses  and 
vessels  containing  different  kinds  of  beve- 
rages, from  the  crystal  fluid  pumped  from 
the  depths  of  a  neighbouring  well,  to  the 
fiery  decoctions  from  home-grown  berry 
and  foreign  grape,  did  equal  justice  to  that 
excellent  housewife's  skill  and  attention. 

To  an  unaccustomed  tread  the  sensation 
might  not  be  so  pleasant  on  that  sanded 

c  2 
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floor  as  upon  the  velvet  texture  of  a 
Persian  carpet ;  but  the  glow  of  light 
thrown  from  the  crackling  ashen  faggot 
blazing  upon  the  hearth,  at  the  corporal's 
back,  together  with  the  liberal  display  of 
candles  in  a  wide  hoop,  suspended  above 
the  heads  of  the  assembly,  gave  so  unde- 
niable an  effect  of  perfect  cheerfulness, 
that  that  taste  must  have  been  more  than 
ordinarily  fastidious,  to  have  heeded  the 
objection  more  than  as  a  fleeting  one  of  the 
most  fleeting  kind. 

The  evening  was  advancing,  and  with  it 
a  perceptible  increase  of  that  good  humour 
and  conviviality,  to  which  the  old  soldier's 
tact  and  unexceptionable  management 
mainly  contributed.  Toasts  of  the  most 
loyal  description  had  been  drunk  with  a 
demonstration  of  enthusiasm  scarcely 
within  the  limits  of  description.  Senti- 
ments had  been  given  of  a   truly  erudite 
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character.  Songs  had  been  sung,  jokes 
cracked,  stories  told,  and  still  there  were 
no  signs  of  exhaustion  in  either  the  de- 
mand or  the  supply  of  each  and  all. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Corporal  Crump, 
bringing  his  clenched  knuckles  with  consi- 
derable force  upon  the  table. 

"  Or-der,"  cried  Mr.  Burly. 

"  Chair,  chair!  "  responded  several  voices, 
among  which  Jacob  Giles's  sounded  above 
the  rest,  for  the  little  general  shopkeeper 
supported  the  president  staunchly,  and 
could  not  patiently  endure  that  a  word 
should  be  lost  when  spoken  by  the  oracle 
of  his  existence,  Corporal  Crump. 

"Gentlemen,"  repeated  the  corporal, 
rising,  and  drawing  the  end  of  his  pipe 
from  his  lips,  he  placed  it  upon  the  table 
as  a  sign  that  he  was  about  occupying  the 
attention  of  his  hearers  with  something 
more  than  a  mere  common-place  remark; 
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"our  thoughts  often  lead  us  to  strange 
speculations,  and  I  was  a-thinking  just 
now,  as  I  took  the  last  whiff  of  my  backy, 
how  cool  we  stand  by  and  witness  the  losses, 
pains,  and  troubles  of  our  neighbours,  in 
comparison  with  the  way  in  which  we  view 
those  that  befal  ourselves." 

"  Good,"  observed  Jacob,  "  very  good  !  " 
"  It  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  dentist  draw- 
ing teeth,"  resumed  Corporal  Crump;  "he 
smiles,  and  tugs  away  as  if  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  feeling;  but,  let  the  pincers 
be  put  into  his  jaws,  and  mark  how  he'll 
writhe." 

"  If  he'd  been  a  parson  born,"  said  James 
Burly,  in  a  whisper  to  a  companion  on  his 
left  hand,  "  he  couldn't  speak  more  to  the 
pint.  Feel  o'  that,"  continued  he  in  the 
same  tone,  as  he  stretched  a  leg  under  the 
table  for  a  due  examination  of  the  hardness 
of  the  calf,  "  there's  muscle !  " 
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Corporal  Crump,  perceiving  the  inatten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  vice-president,  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  him  with  a  reproachful  ex- 
pression, when  that  individual  withdrew 
the  member,  and,  placing  it  under  his  chair, 
looked  particularly  ashamed  of  himself. 

"This  reflection  on  my  part,"  recom- 
menced Corporal  Crump,  "  was  the  origin, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  sentiment  I'm  about 
proposing  to  you,  and  which,  I'm  bold 
enough  to  believe,  will  be  received  by 
everybody  present  with  approval  and  cor- 
diality." 

"  Hear,  hear,1'  shouted  Jacob  Giles. 
"  Let's  have  it,  Colonel,"  continued  he, 
for  when  the  little  general  shopkeeper  had 
partaken  of  his  third  glass  of  brandy  and 
water,  he  was  sure  to  promote  the  corporal 
to  this  elevated  rank,  and  he  has  been 
known,  after  a  fourth,  to  elevate  him  to  a 
field-niarshars  baton. 
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"May  we  then,"  said  Corporal  Crump, 
glancing  around  him,  "  regard  the  sorrows 
of  others  as  our  own,  and,  with  heart  and 
hand,  try  to  soothe  all  we  cannot  heaL" 

"  Nothing  could  be  better,"  returned 
Jacob,  "and  the  bulk's  as  good  as  the 
sample." 

Scarcely  had  the  reception  of  the  senti- 
ment been  concluded  in  a  manner  most 
gratifying  to  the  propounder,  when  the 
twentieth  part  of  Mistress  Twigg's  portly 
figure  became  visible  to  Burly  James,  as 
she  stood  holding  the  door  partly  open, 
and  making  a  succession  of  telegraphic 
communications,  which  were  either  not 
seen  or  understood  by  the  person  signa- 
lised. In  vain  she  dodged  to  and  fro,  and 
beckoned  rapidly  with  a  raised  fore-finger; 
but  at  length,  catching  the  eye  of  the 
knight  of  the  muscles,  she  made  known  her 
meaning  by  significantly  pointing  to   the 
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president,  and  vanishing  like  a  spectre  at 
cockcrow. 

"  I  say,"  cried  Mr.  Burly,  in  the  attempt 
to  catch  the  corporal's  attention,  "  you're 
wanted." 

Corporal  Crump,  however,  gave  no  heed. 
.  "President  of  the  Eight  Honourable 
Kollickers,"  hallooed  Burly  James,  at  the 
pitch  of  his  voice,  "  you're  wanted." 

"  Where,  and  who  by,  Mister  Vice  ?  "  in- 
quired his  superior. 

"  Fee-male  outside,"  rejoined  Mr.  Burly, 
jerking  his  dexter  thumb  backwards;  and 
then,  after  making  a  calm  survey  of  the 
respective  countenances  of  the  company,  he 
cleared  his  throat  from  some  imaginary 
cobwebs,  and  gave  a  slow,  deliberate  wink. 

"  A  female  outside,"  repeated  the  pre- 
sident. 

"  Wiclder  wants  ye,"  said  the  knight  of 
the    muscles.      "There,    is    that    enough? 
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Some  folks  want  so  much  explanation," 
added  he,  and  then  thinking  that  he  had 
said  something  more  than  ordinarily  good, 
he  broke  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter, 
which,  to  his  extreme  surprise,  he  was 
permitted  to  indulge  in  without  an  accom- 
paniment. 

Corporal  Crump  was  too  gallant  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  fair  sex  in  general,  and  the 
hostess  of  the  Harrow  and  Pitchfork  in  par- 
ticular, to  require  further  intimation  of 
his  presence  being  in  demand,  and  he 
vacated  his  chair  to  seek  her  who  had 
sought  him,  without  apology  for  his  going. 

uBe  quick,"  ejaculated  Mistress  Twigg, 
catching  hold  of  the  corporal's  hand  ner- 
vously, as  he  gained  the  outside  of  the  club- 
room;  "Miss  Clara's  in  the  bar-parlour, 
and  looks  pale  and  frightened;  but  I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter." 

Hastening  forward  with  a  pulse  quickened 
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by  these  words,  the  corporal  met  Clara  in 
the  passage  leading  to  the  bar-parlour,  who 
in  an  agitated  tone  and  manner  said, 
"  Come  with  me,  there's  not  a  moment  to 
lose." 

"What  has  happened?"  inquired  he. 
"  Is  my  mistress  worse?  " 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Clara,  "  thank  Heaven ! 
But  ask  me  nothing;  all  will  be  explained. 
Hark,  are  those  the  wheels  of  the  coach  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  he,  turning  his  head  to 
the  quarter  from  whence  the  approaching 
sounds  were  heard,  "  that's  the  mail 
coming  up." 

"  Run  then,"  returned  Clara,  "  pray  run, 
or  we  shall  be  too  late ; "  and  she  hurried 
him  along  the  road  amid  a  labyrinth  of 
perplexities,  mingled  with  fears  of  coming 
evil. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  stars  peeped  from  their  azure  curtain 
and  looked  like  pitying  spirits  upon  the 
struggling  things  of  earth — undying,  un- 
fading witnesses  of  man's  guilt  and  shame, 
immutable,  all- watchful,  and  ever  there. 

"  A  fine  night,''  hallooed  Jonathan,  mak- 
ing the  whip  crack  loudly  over  the  heads  of 
his  horses,  and  the  high-mettled  animals 
sprang  forward  as  they  reached  the  gentle 
hill  up  which  they  now  galloped  at  a  merry 
pace. 

"  That's  your  sort,  my  Jerry-go-nimble !  " 
responded  his  solitary  companion  the  Guard. 
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"  Give  'em  their  heads ;  keep  'em  moving. 
We're  all  in  the  light  and  corky  line.  Light 
load,  light  night,  light  hearts.  Nothing 
like  light  hearts,  Jonathan,  if  you  want  to 
go  the  pace." 

"  Do  you  ever  feel  yours  heavy?  "  asked 
the  Coachman,  turning  his  head  as  well  as 
his  layer  of  shawls  and  capes  would  permit. 

"  Now  and  then,"  replied  the  Guard 
hoarsely,  after  whistling  two  or  three  bars  of 
a  particularly  cheerful  air.  "  Indigestion  I 
expect.  But  hold  hard,"  continued  he, 
"  what  have  we  here?  " 

The  horses  were  checked,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  the  rapid  revolving  wheels  were 
brought  to  a  standstill,  but  not  before  the 
coach  had  passed  by  many  yards  the  spot 
where  it  had  been  hailed  to  stop. 

"  Is  there  room?"  inquired  a  voice. 

"  Outside  and  in,  box  and  boot,"  replied 
the  Guard,  preparing  to  make  a  descent  from 
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a  seat  purposely  designed  as  the  uneasiest 
of  resting  places.  "  How  many?  "  asked 
he  upon  gaining  the  ground. 

u  Two  insides  and  one  out,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Why  blue  eyes  and  buckskin  breeches ! " 
exclaimed  the  Guard,  with  a  shout  of  merri- 
ment, "  if  here  isn't  the  chap  what  drinks 
to  the  King,  Jonathan,  with  no  heel-taps. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"  Well,  that  is  a  good-un !  "  returned  the 
Coachman.  "  What,  are  ye  going  up  with 
us  ?  "  continued  he. 

"Yes,"  replied  Corporal  Crump,  most 
imperfectly  covered  in  one  of  Jacob  Giles's 
over  coats,  "  I'm  an  outside  passenger  to- 
night," 

"  Then  come  alongside  o'  me,"  rejoined 
Jonathan. 

"  Stay  one  minute,"  added  the  old  soldier, 
"  let's  see  that  we  are  all  right  here  first." 
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"There,  Marm,"  croaked  the  Guard, 
"  that's  the  step.  Lamps  dazzle  ye  I  see 
like  a  moth  in  the  candle.  Take  my  arm ; 
that's  it,  now  young  gen'l'm'n  if  you  please 
to  foller  suit.  His  Majesty's  mail,  the  tide, 
and  quarter  day  recollect,  wait  for  no  man, 
whatever  they  may  do  for  the  feminines. 
Light  as  a  feather,"  concluded  he,  lifting  in 
Leonard  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  and 
closing  the  door  with  a  sharp  jerk. 

"All  right,  mate?"  said  Jonathan,  in- 
terrogatively, throwing  the  apron  across 
Corporal  Crump's  knees. 

"As  Shrewsbury  clock,"  replied  the  Guard, 
regaining  his  seat  with  an  agility  of  limb 
which  his  bulky  figure  appeared  incapable 
of  exhibiting.     "  Send  her  rolling." 

Through  the  clear  frosty  air,  and  over  the 
hard  unyielding  road,  the  team  flew  to  the 
mandate,  and,  as  if  impatient  at  the  delay 
of  taking  up  the  passengers,  seemed  resolved 
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to  have  a  match  with   Time,   and   to  head 
him  in  the  race. 

"  Who  are  the  insides?  "  asked  the  Coach- 
man, after  steadying  the  impatient  horses 
and  getting  them  a  little  more  under  control 
of  the  reins. 

"Friends  of  mine,"  shortly  answered  the 
old  soldier.     "  Nobodys  in  particular." 

"  Going  the  whole  way  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Corporal. 

"  Glad  of  it,"  rejoined  the  Coachman. 
"  Fond  of  company," 

"  '  With  spirits  gay  I  mount  the  box, 
My  tits  up  to  the  traces, 
With  wrists  turned  out  and  elbows  squared, 
Dash  off  for  Epsom  races.' 

Got  no  voice,"  added  the  Guard  abruptly, 
breaking  off  in  his  song;  "but  I  can  blow 
a  bit,"  and  taking  his  horn  from  the  sheath 
he  gave  a  twang  which  might  have  been 
heard  a  mile  distant. 

"  Famous    company    he    is,"    remarked 
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Jonathan,  nodding  his  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  occupier  of  the  extreme  rear  of  the 
mail.  "  Dark  or  light,  winter  or  summer, 
wet  or  dry,  cold  or  hot,  it's  all  the  same 
with  him.  Never  out  o'  sorts,  never  out  of 
humour.  He's  the  temper  of  a  sucking 
dove!" 

The  corporal,  however,  made  no  observa- 
tion upon  this  eulogy,  and  appeared  to  be 
entirely  engrossed  with  his  own  thoughts. 

Passed  the  roadside  inn  with  its  sign, 
time-worn  and  weather  beaten,  creaking  to 
and  fro,  in  the  wind,  and  splashing  through 
the  shallow  stream,  crossing  the  road,  where 
thirsty  drovers'  dogs  stop  to  lap  the  cooling 
draught,  and  by  the  tall  sign  post  stretch- 
ing out  its  gaunt  white  arms  like  a  grim 
ghost  in  the  moonlight,  and  down  the  slope 
and  over  the  flat  ground,  now  between  high 
banks,  throwing  dark  shades  around,  and 
then  away  through   the   unbroken  flood  of 
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silvery  light,  the   mail  coach   continued  to 
lessen  mile  after  mile  of  its  journey. 

"  You  are  silent,  mate ;  down  upon  your 
luck ;  "  remarked  the  Coachman,  who  consi- 
dered that  the  occupier  of  the  box  seat  with 
him,  was  in  duty  bound  to  impart  a  share 
of  amusement,  or  information,  towards 
making  the  night  pass  agreeably. 

u  Am  I  ?  M  replied  Corporal  Crump,  with 
a  shake  as  if  the  effort  to  rouse  himself  was 
forced  in  the  extreme. 

It  was  evident  that  the  old  soldier's 
spirits  were  below  zero,  and  present  appear- 
ances were  no  way  in  favour  of  an  immediate 
rise. 

"  I've  heard  tell,"  continued  Jonathan, 
"  that  you're  a  man  of  words ;  but  I  must  say, 
just  now,  a  man  of  as  few  as  any  Christian, 
amazingly  partial  to  silence,  could  desire." 

11  Hah ! "  ejaculated  the  Corporal,  gloomily. 
u  He  who  speaks  the  least  often  thinks  the 
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most,  and  just  now,  comrade,  I've  quite 
enough  to  do  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
business." 

"Well,  well!"  rejoined  the  Coachman. 
"  I've  felt  myself  in  the  same  line  before 
now,  and  to  be  disturbed  isn't  pleasant.  So 
go  along,  my  flowers  of  May,  another  mile 
and  your  work's  done." 

It  is  needless  to  add  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  Jonathan's  address  was  made  to  his 
horses,  and  whether  the  distance  mentioned 
fell  short  of  a  fair  eight  furlongs,  or  the 
time  occupied  in  accomplishing  it  was 
unusually  short,  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
slightest  importance  in  the  scale  of  events ; 
but  in  the  crack  of  a  whip,  so  to  speak,  there 
they  were  at  the  end  of  the  stage  and  before 
the  entrance  of  the  well-known  hostelrie  the 
Spit,  and  Chicken. 

"  Change  here,"  said  Jonathan,  unbuckling 

the    reins    and    throwing     them    over  -  the 
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wheelers'  backs,  "and  if  you'll  take  my 
advice,"  continued  he,  speaking  to  Corporal 
Crump  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  "  the 
advice  of  a  man  who's  been  up  an'  down 
this  very  identical  road  nightly  for  seven- 
teen year  an'  up'ards,  you'll  try  what  half 
a  pint  of  purl  will  do.  It's  made  inside 
here  accordin'  to  my  mate's  notions  of  what 
purl  should  be,  and  he's  not  a  likely  bird  to 
mistake  chaff  for  corn,  I  assure  ye.  It  makes 
me  dream  of  heaven;  that's  all." 

"  Thank  ye  kindly,  comrade,"  replied  the 
Corporal.  "  The  advice  is  well  meant,  I 
know.  But  first  of  all  tell  me  do  you  hear 
— hear  anything  coming  after  us  ?  v 

"Anything  coming  after  us?"  repeated 
the  Coachman,  as  if  weighing  each  syllable. 

"  Ay,"  rejoined  Corporal  Crump  in  a 
confused  tone  and  manner,  "  wheels,  horse, 
anything  ?  " 

"  Wind  sets  this  way,"  returned  Jonathan 
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as  if  communing  with  himself,  "  road's  hard 
as  nails,  air's  frost}7.  No,"  continued  he. 
listening  attentively,  K  nothing  that  goes 
on  iron  is  within  two  good  miles,  I'll  be 
sworn." 

This  information  seemed  to  afford  con- 
siderable relief  to  the  corporal,  for  he 
assumed,  on  the  instant,  a  manner  of 
greater  cheerfulness,  and  descending  from 
his  elevated  position,  opened  the  coach 
door,  and,  thrusting  in  his  head,  commu- 
nicated it  in  the  coachman's  own  words. 

"  There  was  nothing  that  went  on  iron 
within  two  good  miles,  that  he'd  be  sworn." 

"Thank  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Woodbee,  but  her  words  were  almost 
choked  with  sobs,  and  she  drew  her  sleep- 
ing boy  in  silence  closer  to  her  breast,  and 
nestled  him  fondly  in  her  arms. 

Corporal  Crump  whispered  a  few  words 
of    comfort    to    the    forlorn    and    sorrow- 
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stricken  creature ;  hurrying,  she  knew  not 
where,  and  cared  not  whither,  but  any- 
where so  long  as  increasing  distance  was 
placed  between  her  and  the  roof  she  had 
left  in  the  madness  of  despair. 

He  said  but  little,  for  the  old  soldier 
knew  full  well  that  her  grief  was  beyond 
his  reach,  and,  closing  the  door  gently, 
he  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  met  the  atten- 
tive Jonathan,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  cup  of 
that  lauded  cordial  which  caused  him 
visions  of  celestial  happiness. 

"  To  give  it  a  fair  chance,"  said  the 
Coachman,  critically,  "purl  should  be 
sipped,  not  swallered  in  a  hurry ;  but  we 
haven't  much  time  to  spare,  so  down  with 
it,  and  if  ye  don't  feel  a  glow  in  the  frogs 
of  your  feet  before  the  fiercest  fire  could 
scorch  a  feather,  say  I'm  a  nightmare,  or 
something  quite  as  heavy,  and  not  nearly  as 
pleasant,'' 
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"  Lor'  love  ye,"  chimed  in  the  Guard, 
"  You'll  feel  so  springy  presently,  that  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  but  you'll  try  to 
make  a  fly  of  it,  like  one  o'  them  little 
cherrybums  we  sometimes  see  on  church 
winders,  all  heads  and  wings,  and  nothin'  to 
sit  upon.  But  come,  Jonathan,  we  musn't 
hang  fire  any  longer.  Up  wi'  ye,  lad,  and 
set  'em  going." 

"  Look  alive  and  let  'em  go,"  cried  the 
Coachman,  and  before  Corporal  Crump  had 
settled  himself  firmly  in  his  seat,  the  coach 
was  again  in  rapid  motion. 

It  might  be,  as  was  anticipated,  the 
effect  of  the  purl,  but  whatever  the  cause, 
the  corporal's  spirits  rose  quickly,  and  he  be- 
came almost  as  voluble  as  he  had  been 
taciturn. 

"  I  thought  how  it  would  be,"  remarked 
Jonathan.     "  You  feel  better,  don't  ye?" 

Corporal  Crump  admitted  that  there  was 
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a  perceptible  improvement  in  his  sensations, 
and  expressed  a  belief  that  if  the  dose  was 
repeated  at  the  first  convenient  opportu- 
nity, he  should  be  himself  again. 

The  coachman  turned  these  words  over 
two  or  three  times  to  himself,  and  began 
to  suspect  that  there  was  something  of  "  the 
old  soldier"  in  them, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Squire  Woodbee  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  with  one  hand  separating  the  skirts 
of  his  coat,  and  the  other  occupied  in 
swinging  a  heavy  bunch  of  gold  seals,  at- 
tached to  a  corresponding  massive  gold 
chain.  Dressed  with  scrupulous  care,  he 
looked,  as  usual,  most  respectable  ;  but 
from  the  black  lowering  of  his  brow,  and 
the  compressed  condition  of  his  lips,  some- 
thing had  evidently  put  in  agitation  those 
sensitive  meshes  of  nerves,  the  effect  of 
which  is  generally  comprised  in  the  words 
"  bad  temper." 
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Squire  Wooclbee  might  be   pronounced 
to  be  in  an  exceedingly  bad  temper. 

And  well  he  might  be,  too.  In  the  morn- 
ing, scarcely  had  his  chin  settled  itself  in 
the  folds  of  his  cravat  for  the  day,  when 
Miss  Baxter  pioneered  her  way  into  his 
presence,  in  spite  of  the  powdered- headed 
lacquey's  assuring  her,  with  a  dismayed 
countenance,  "  that  it  was  more  than  his 
sitivation  was  worth  to  let  her  in."  In  she 
would  come,  she  said  so,  and  she  meant  it, 
and  had  not  that  powdered-headed  lacquey 
backed  before  her,  with  more  than  conve- 
nient expedition,  the  historian  might  have 
had  to  record  a  pugilistic  feat  of  no  common 
order. 

Having  made  her  way  into  the  breakfast 
room,  and  ruffled,  perhaps,  by  the  opposi- 
tion offered  in  her  passage  thither,  Miss 
Baxter  announced,  somewhat  abruptly, 
that  "  she  had  not  come  for  nothing." 
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The  proprietor  of  the  Oaks,  and  lord  of 
the  manors  thereunto  belonging,  was  as 
astonished  and  astounded  as  any  gentleman 
of  such  centralization,  in  his  own  household 
and  neighbourhood,  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived. In  the  act — for  it  is  well  to  be 
particular — of  sipping  a  cup  of  chocolate 
alone,  he  stared  in  mute  surprise  behind 
the  curling  vapour  saluting  his  olfactory 
organs,  at  what  he  almost  suspected  to  be 
a  deception  of  his  senses ;  a  myth. 

Miss  Baxter,  unannounced,  uncalled  for, 
unauthorised,  and  yet  to  be  there  in  open 
defiance  of  his  imperious  mandate  not  to 
approach  either  him  or  his  establishment, 
or  hold  communication  with  anybody  com- 
prised under  that  general  head,  as  a  being 
too  volatile  and  frivolous,  and  whose  in- 
fluence might  possibly  be  prejudicial  to  the 
full  developement  of  those  plans  now  being 
carried  out  with  so  much  active  rigour  for 
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Leonard's  mental  culture.  And  yet  to  be 
there,  with  the  avowed  declaration  of  not 
coming  for  nothing. 

Tobias  Woodbee  took  a  long-drawn 
breath,  and  fixed  such  a  look  upon  Miss 
Christina  Baxter,  that  he  expected  to  see 
her  at  once  sink,  and  shut  up  like  a  tele- 
scope. So  far,  however,  from  that  being  the 
case,  she  appeared  to  draw  out  a  little,  and 
returned  look  for  look,  without  so  much 
as  the  blink  of  an  eyelid. 

"  I  came  Mister — "  she  almost  said 
Bluebeard,  but  correcting  herself  in  time, 
added,  "  Woodbee,  with  no  intention  of 
giving  you  offence,  but  the  rudeness  of 
your  servant  has  caused  my  entrance,  per- 
haps, to  be  less  ceremonious  than  it  other- 
wise should  have  been.  I  am  here,  how- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  serving  you,  and  if 
an  intrusion,  believe  me,  the  end  to  be  at- 
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tained  fully  justifies  the  slight  infringement 
upon  your  privacy." 

Tobias  Wooclbee  listened,  or  appeared  to 
do  so,  but  said  not  a  word, 

Miss  Christina  Baxter  began  to  entertain 
a  few  slight  flickerings  of  hope  that  her  elo- 
cutionary powers  were  producing  a  desir- 
able effect,  and  had  Bluebeard  forthwith  in- 
vited her  to  occupy  a  chair,  she  would  not 
have  felt  overpowered  with  astonishment. 
He  did  not,  however,  go  to  this  extent,  and 
the  little,  lean  Samaritan  remained  on  her 
legs,  like  Brutus  addressing  the  conscript 
fathers. 

"  Mister  Woodbee,"  resumed  Miss  Chris- 
tina, placing  her  hands  together  in  a  plead- 
ing form,  "  a  mother,  Sir,  possesses  an  ideal 
world  in  the  love  for  her  child.  Nothing 
extinguishes  her  devotion  for  it,  not  even 
time,  while  living,  nor  the  grave  when 
dead.      When  lost  to  her.  memory  still  re- 
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calls  its  lisping  prattle,  and  the  smile,  the 
first,  perhaps,  which  greeted  her,  as  with 
upturned  face  it  slumbered  peacefully  upon 
her  bosom,  remains  for  ever  in  her  heart. 
Oh,  Sir,  a  mother's  love  is  the  holiest  of 
human  affections,  and  to  wound  it  the 
crudest  of  tortures." 

The  Squire  maintained  a  fixed,  cold 
stare ;  but  a  slight  flushed  line  across  his 
forehead  announced  that  Miss  Baxter's 
words  were  not  without  point,  and  had 
pricked  more  deeply,  withal,  than  he  would 
have  had  her  suppose,  for  a  good  round 
sum. 

u  In  this  life,"  resumed  Miss  Christina 
Baxter,  "how  few  of  our  joys  cast  bright 
rays  upon  the  future,  or  bear  reflection 
upon  the  past.  Our  fallen  state  forbids 
that  we  should  be  otherwise  than  sorrowful, 
and  yet  if  we  did  but  turn  to  those  sub- 
stantial sources  of  happiness  which  Heaven 
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in  its  mercy  has  vouchsafed  unto  us,  how 
many  griefs  would  heal,  how  many  hearts 
would  cease  to  suiFer.     We  live,"  continued 
she,   "  with  that  selfishness  of  purpose  and 
design  as  if  we   were  to  live  for  ever,  for- 
getful that  as  we  came  into  the  world,  so 
we  depart   from   it,    bringing   nothing  in, 
taking  nothing    out,    and    turning    again 
into   that   dust    from    which   we    sprang. 
Even  the  longest  life,  what  is  it  ?  even  the 
most  successful  of  human  efforts  for  human 
objects,  what  the  cause  for  envy?     As  the 
flowing   tide   washes   from   the    sand    the 
traces  of  children's  pigmy  feet,  so  in  a  little 
while  all  trace  is  lost  on  the  shores  of  time, 
both  of  him  who  built,  and  of  the  works  he 
raised." 

The  pink  streak  across  Tobias  Wood- 
bee's  brow  became  brighter,  and  his  eyes 
glared  angrily  upon  the  speaker,  but  still 
he  said  nothing. 
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"  These  few  observations,"  continued 
Miss  Christina,  meekly,  "  particularly  refer 
to  you,  Sir,  your  wife,  and  child,  and  I 
would  urge — " 

"  Not  another  word,"  shouted  the  Squire, 
hoarse  with  passion ;  and  clutching  the  bell- 
rope,  he  pulled  it  until  the  wire  snapped. 
"  I'll  not  listen  to  another  word.  White- 
livered  fool!  "  cried  he,  as  the  powdered- 
headed  lacquey,  pale  and  trembling,  entered 
the  room,  breathless  with  haste,  "  see  that 
mad  woman  instantly  from  the  door,  and  if 
you  set  the  value  of  a  farthing  upon  your 
place  or  character,  never  let  her  enter  it 
again." 

"  Sir,"  returned  Miss  Christina  Baxter, 
drawing  herself  up  with  as  much  dignity  as 
she  was  capable  of  exhibiting,  "  I  require 
no  witness  for  my  departure,  and  I  take  my 
leave  with  the  prayer  that  what  I  would 
have   said  may  yet  be  instilled  into  your 
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heart  by  Him  who  knows  its  secrets;  "  and 
then,  with  a  low  and  graceful  courtesy,  she 
quitted  the  apartment,  and  left  Tobias 
Woodbee  in  an  overflowing  state  of  anger 
and  resentment. 

For  him,  indeed,  to  be  taken  to  task  by 
a  penniless,  obscure  drudge !  The  presump- 
tion of  human  nature  was  monstrous ! 

The  day  thus  begun,  did  not  progress 
under  more  favourable  auspices.  Within 
an  hour,  and  at  the  usual  time  of  Leonard's 
diurnal  grinding  at  the  classics,  he  saw  the 
Oxford  double-first  prize-man  doing  his 
best  to  make  a  kite  rise  in  the  wind,  while 
his  pupil  stood  by  watching  the  attempt 
with  gratified  interest.  Suspicions  of  a 
foul  conspiracy  to  thwart  him  flashed  across 
his  brain,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  Doctor 
Starkie  was  one  of  the  chief  movers  in  it, 
until  he  learned  from   that  learned   man's 

VOL.  II.  E 
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own  lips,  that  "  it  was  a  practical  lesson  on 
the  generating  of  power  by  resistance.'' 

This,   it  is  superfluous  to  say,   afforded 
the    anxious   parent    some    relief;    but  his 
temperament  was  of  that   not   uncommon 
kind,  that  when  once  ruffled,  it  took  a  long 
time    to    regain    anything    like    placidity. 
Like    many  others     who   may    be    found 
without  any  great  diligence   of  search,  he 
played  a  kind  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
game  with  his  troubles,  and  kept  them  up. 
If  displeased  with  his  dog,   it  was  ten   to 
one  that   Tobias   Woodbee  visited  a  large 
portion  of  the  real  or  imaginary  offence  of 
that  animal  upon  his  wife.     If  the  chimney 
smoked,    woe  betide  that  luckless  woman 
for    the  remainder   of  the  day!     Did  the 
cook  forget  to  count   the  minutes  as  they 
flew,    and    delay    the  dinner   but    a    short 
five    beyond    the     usual    time,     still     his 
better  half    came    in  for   a   full    share    of 
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the  delinquency.  If  the  tax-gatherer  called, 
it  was  her  fault.  If  the  horses  fell  lame  or 
ill,  by  some  inexplicable  ingenuity  he  fixed 
the  principal  part  of  the  blame  upon  her. 
An  attack  of  the  gout  was  sure  to  be 
traced  to  the  same  origin,  and,  in  short, 
whatever  source  of  vexation  or  annoyance 
Squire  Woodbee  suffered,  either  socially, 
politically,  or  generally,  he  managed  to  keep 
vividly  alive  through  the  involuntary  assist- 
ance of  his  wife. 

Justice,  however,  bids  it  to  be  spoken 
that  there  existed  a  suppositious  case  of  Mrs* 
Woodbee  being  the  proximate  cause  of  his 
present  uneasiness.  It  was  not  probable — as 
he  shrewdly  conjectured — that  Miss  Baxter 
would  have  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den,  so  to 
speak,  had  she  not  been  incited  to  the  des- 
perate act  by  such  decided  instrumentality. 
And  as    regarded    the    practical   lesson    of 

generating  power  by  resistance,  the    Squire 
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upon  second  thoughts,  shook  his  head,  an  & 
felt  some  misgiving  as  to  that  theory ! 

However,  after  a  certain  number  of  con- 
secutive hours  passed  in  a  continued  and 
unbroken  recapitulation  of  his  wife's  sins, 
which  were  listened  to  with  the  patience  of 
martyrdom,  Tobias  Woodbee  felt  himself 
slightly  relieved,  although  far  from  reco- 
vered. 

The  night  set  in.  The  Squire  had  made 
both  a  good  and  a  large  dinner,  and  diges- 
tion, apparently,  had  waited  upon  appetite; 
but  still  his  wrongs,  like  Macbeth's  dagger, 
were  before  him. 

Once  let  the  pendulum  of  Tobias  Wood- 
bee's  injuries  be  set  going,  and  nothing  short 
of  perpetual  motion  would  bear  the  slightest 
comparison  to  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  deep  and  almost 
unearthly  stroke  of  the  French  clock,  stand- 
ing on  the  mantel-shelf  at  the  back  of  the 
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Squire's  head,  and  which,  now  and  then, 
brought  forcibly  to  mind  that  time  might  be 
measured  in  another  world  by  a  correspond- 
ing tone,  nothing  disturbed  the  silence  of  the 
scene.  The  heavy  drapery  was  drawn  before 
the  windows,  and  the  candles  on  the  table, 
throwing  a  dull  and  insufficient  light  to  the 
further  ends  of  the  wide  and  lofty  apart- 
ment, gave  a  cold,  dull,  and  dreary  appear- 
ance. Two  large  bronze  figures,  on  the 
sideboard  in  the  distance,  holding  lamps  in 
the  shape  of  globes,  loomed  through  the 
murky  light,  designed  upon  festive  occasions 
— if  indeed  there  ever  were  such — to  exhibit 
a  portrait  of  Tobias  himself,  drawn  from 
the  life,  and  suspended  on  the  wall  between 
them. 

Nothing  scarcely  could  exceed  the  dull, 
cold,  and  dreary  effect  of  that  room ;  but  still 
it  looked  grand,  and  that  was  something — 
nay,  everything  to  Squire  Woodbee. 
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For  some  hours  he  had  been  alone,  and 
like  many,  whose  mental  resources  far  ex- 
ceeded his,  he  began  to  feel  fidgetty  with 
solitude,  and  hoped  momentarily  to  see  some 
one  to  exchange  a  word  with ;  but  still  no 
one  came. 

The  French  clock  told  off  another  hour 
in  its  mournful  tone,  and  it  was  now  much 
past  the  time  for  Leonard  to  pay  the  cus- 
tomary and  respectful  good  night  to  his 
father;  but  the  boy  did  not  appear,  neither 
was  there  a  footfall  of  his  coming. 

It  was  very  strange.  Would  they  dare — 
but  no,  no,  that  thought  vanished  like  a 
broken  bubble.  No  one  would  dare  to  dis- 
obey his  orders,  or  break  his  rules,  under 
that  roof.  It  was  more,  much  more,  than 
any  one  would  think  of,  and  Leonard  would 
come  presently. 

Still  as  a  church  vault,  not  a  sound  broke 
upon  the  ear,  and  the  house  might  have 
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been  inhabited  by  the  dead  alone,  for  any 
appearance  to  the  contrary,  when  a  tap  at 
the  door — a  very  slight  tap,  such  a  tap  as  a 
ghost  might  have  given — preceded  the  kit- 
cat  measure  of  Dr.  Starkie's  figure,  as  he 
entered  the  room  by  so  much  of  his  person. 

"  Oh ! "  exclaimed  he,  with  his  old  stereo- 
typed smile,  "I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear 
Sir,"  and  he  bowed  lowly  as  he  spoke;  "but 
I  thought  our  pupil  might  be  here,  and 
there's  a  little  imposition  of  three  hundred 
lines  from  Horace,  I  wished  him  to  get 
more  perfectly  before  retiring  to  rest." 

"  He  is  not  with  me,"  replied  the  Squire, 
"nor  has  he  been  to-night;  but  come  in, 
Doctor,"  continued  he,  M  and  I  will  have  the 
boy  sought  for." 

The  Oxford  double-first  prize-man  re- 
quired no  second  invitation  to  bring  the 
length  and  depth  of  his  body  forward;  but 
as  he  came,  with  the  parenthesis  forming 
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two  even  and  strong  lines  in  his  cheeks,  a 
keen  observer  would  have  perceived  that  his 
eyes  were  restless,  and  that  he  glanced 
anxiously  under  his  brows,  as  if  ill  at  ease. 

Whatever  the  feeling,  however,  it  was  but 
momentary;  for  as  soon  as  the  Squire  re- 
quested him  to  be  seated,  in  his  usual  con- 
descending manner,  the  shade  passed  off  the 
doctor's  visage,  and  there  he  was  as  usual, 
soft,  bland,  and  smooth  as  silk  velvet. 

"•I  have  been  worried — pestered  to-day, 
Doctor,"  observed  Tobias  Woodbee,  fret- 
fully. 

Doctor  Starkie  lamented,  exceedingly 
lamented,  that  any  one,  or  anything,  should 
have  caused  the  minimum  of  annoyance. 

"  Interference  is  hateful  to  me,"  continued 
the  Squire,  "  and  the  best  of  intentions  inex- 
cusable when  meddling  with  me.  Indeed, 
how  any  one  can  have  the  presumption  to 
force  their  advice  and  opinions  upon  me,  my 
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conduct,  or  designs,   is  really  beyond,  far 
beyond,  a  reasonable  comprehension." 

Doctor  Starkie  coincided ;  entirely  so. 

"  In  the  morning  I  had  that  wretched 
imbecile,  Miss  Baxter,  here  — ." 

The  Oxford  double-first  prize-man  looked 
quickly  up,  and  an  ashy  pallor  spread  itself 
quickly  over  his  face  from  brow  to  chin. 

"I  need  not  add,"  continued  Squire 
Woodbee,  placing  his  right  hand  majesti- 
cally on  the  left  of  his  breast,  and  burying 
it  between  his  waistcoat  and  shirt  front, 
"I  need  not  add,"  repeated  he,  "that  to  listen 
to  her  was  impossible." 

Doctor  Starkie  breathed  more  freely. 

"  I  dismissed  her  without  heeding  a  word, 
as  became  her  impertinence,"  said  the  Squire, 
"  although  her  speech  was  cut  and  dried, 
I've  no  doubt.  Then  Mrs.  Woodbee,  the 
bottom  of  everything  annoying  to  me,  ven- 
tured to  reiterate  her  complaints  of  your 
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harshness,  coupled  with  the  falsehood " 

The  doctor's  face  became  deeply  lined, 
and  he  looked  like  a  man  about  hearing  his 
doom — 

"  Coupled  with  the  falsehood,  for  I  can 
call  it  nothing  else,  that  Leonard  was  fast 
sinking  into  his  grave,  or,  I  believe,  she  said 
something  worse." 

Again  the  doctor  felt  relieved,  and  now 
he  was  assured,  within  himself,  that  no  men- 
tion had  been  made  of  his  conduct  of  the 
morning. 

"  I  hope,  however,"  resumed  the  Squire, 
bearing  an  unusually  close  resemblance  to 
a  pouter  pigeon,  that  Mrs.  Woodbee  is  now 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  I  am 
not  to  be  trifled  with  any  longer,  and  that, 
for  the  future,  she  will  maintain  a  becom- 
ing silence  upon  all  subjects;  for  I  am  of 
opinion,  Doctor,  that  women  were  made  for 
neither    thinking   nor  speaking.      In  both 
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cases,  they  exhibit  themselves  to  the 
greatest  disadvantage,  and  the  satire  of 
drawing  the  wise  woman  without  a  head, 
formed  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  defects 
of  the  sex." 

"A  letter,  Sir,"  said  the  powdered-headed 
lacquey,  making  a  nervous  entrance,  and 
presenting  the  document  spoken  of  on  a 
large  silver  salver. 

u  From  whom?  "  inquired  his  master. 

"  I  don't  know,  Sir,"  rejoined  the  servant. 
"  I  found  it  on  the  table  in  the  hall." 

It  was  quick  work  to  break  the  seal,  and 
as  quick  to  glance  at  the  contents,  or,  at 
least,  at  a  portion  of  them. 

"Gone!"  ejaculated  Tobias  Woodbee, 
starting  as  if  a  shock  of  electricity  had 
thrilled  through  his  nerves.  "  Gone — my 
wife  and  child  gone  !  " 

"What?"    exclaimed  Dr.    Starkie,   and 
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the  monosyllable   sounded  like  the  snap  of 
a  spiteful  cur. 

Slowly,  and  as  if  making  sure  that  each 
word  was  correctly  read,  the  letter  was 
perused  to  the  end,  and  then  with  the 
frenzy  of  a  maniac,  he  crushed  it  in  his 
hand,  and  throwing  it  under  his  feet,  jumped 
upon  it,  as — Heaven  forgive  him ! — he  would 
have  upon  the  writer,  had  she  been  within 
his  reach. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

The  dawn  of  morning  had  just  tinged 
the  east  with  a  pale  streak  of  light  when 
the  mail  jerked  on  the  first  line  of  stones 
leading  through  one  of  the  greatest  tho- 
roughfares in  the  modern  Babylon. 

"  Come,  lad,"  said  Jonathan,  digging  his 
left  elbow  into  the  corporal's  ribs,  "  a  man 
may  break  his  neck  uncommonly  easy  off  a 
coach-box." 

"  Oh !"  ejaculated  Corporal  Crump,  waking 
with  great  suddenness,  "  I  was  asleep,  was 
I?" 
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"  You  certainly  wore?  rejoined  the  coach- 
man, "  unless,  being  tired  o'  this  life,  you 
wanted  to  end  it  with  a  fractured  skull,  or 
some  such  sudden  measure." 

"  In  that  respect,"  returned  the  corporal, 
"  my  friends  need  feel  no  particular  anxiety. 
But  where  are  we  now?"  continued  he. 

He  had  asked  the  same  question  at  almost 
every  succeeding  stage,  and  Jonathan, 
therefore,  put  strong  emphasis  on  the  state- 
ment, "  that  now  they  were  within  a  short 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Bull  Inn,  Aldgate." 

"  Why,  that's  where  we  are  to  get  down," 
observed  the  corporal. 

"  So  you  said,"  added  the  coachman, 
drily,  "fifty  mile  away." 

The  streets  of  London  are  never  deserted. 
Be  the  hour  what  it  may,  early  or  late, 
there  are  always  signs  of  life  in  them.  As 
if,  however,  to  give  the  flat  denial  to  the 
alleged  axiom,  that  rising  betimes  is  con- 
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ducive  to  health  and  wealth,  the  break-of- 
day  denizens  of  London  are  anything  but 
distinguished  for  a  blooming  exterior  or 
extraordinary  possessions.  The  poor  little 
slip-shod  sweep,  shivering  along  the  pave- 
ment, the  itinerant  vendor  of  fish  on  her 
road  to  Billingsgate,  the  Irish  hod-man,  the 
milkmaid  clattering  along  with  her  pails, 
and  followers  of  similar  occupations,  begin- 
ning with  the  small  hours,  are,  it  must  be 
confessed,  "  great  facts"  in  support  of  the 
refutation. 

The  lamps  were  just  being  extinguished 
by  an  over  zealous  and  sanguine  man,  who 
must  have  possessed  a  highly  imaginative 
brain  in  fancying  that,  as  yet,  they  were 
unnecessary,  when  the  mail  stopped  at 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Bull  Inn.  A 
sharp,  professional  chink- wink  of  the  guard's 
horn  hastened  the  advent  of  the  night- 
porter,  and  the  luggage  being  confined  to 
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narrow  limits,  both  it  and  the  passenger 
were  quickly  cleared,  to  apply  a  nautical 
phrase,  and  conducted  into  a  room,  where  a 
dull  fire  was  soon  made,  by  an  effort  of  the 
night-porter,  to  put  on  a  truly  cheerful 
countenance. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,  I  suppose ;  as  the 
scissors  said  when  they  divided,"  cried 
Jonathan  to  the  corporal,  as  he  chirruped 
the  reeking  team  again  into  motion. 

*'If  I  didn't  think  so,"  responded  the 
guard,  "  I'd  ask  for  a  lock  of  his  hair." 

Corporal  Crump  waved  a  hand  in  silence 
to  his  jovial  companions  of  the  night,  and 
hurried  in  the  wake  of  Leonard  and  his 
mother. 

The  night  porter,  who,  it  is  supposed, 
never  admitted  a  passenger  by  the  mail 
without  there  being  a  requisition  of  his 
services  in  some  shape  or  other,  stood 
drowsily  by,  waiting  in  silence  for  orders. 
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"  Well !"  said  the  corporal,  who  did  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  attention,  and  was 
struggling  to  divest  himself  of  Jacob's  over- 
coat, "  what  do  you  want?" 

"  Nothing,"    replied    the    night-porter, 
stoically. 

"  Then  you're  luckier  than  a  few  of 
my  acquaintance,"  rejoined  the  old  sol- 
dier, flinging  the  garment  over  the  back 
of  a  chair;  "  but  as  we  require  no  greater 
measure  of  services  from  you  just  now, 
perhaps  you'll" — and  the  corporal  motioned 
the  night -porter  to  withdraw  without  further 
loss  of  time. 

But  the  night-porter  had  not  fulfilled  his 
mission. 

"  Beds  is  aired,"  cried  he. 

"  We  don't  want  beds,"  mildly  interposed 
Mrs.  Woodbee. 

"  Boot-jack,  slippers,  or  anything  in   that 
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line,  Sir?"   persisted  the  night-porter,  ad- 
dressing the  corporal. 

"  Not  at  present,"  was  the  reply. 
He  stood  for  a  few  seconds  holding  the 
door  slightly  ajar,  as  if  hesitating  to  close 
it. 

"  Three  bless-ed  Christians  by  the  mail," 
at  length  said  the  night-porter,  pondering 
as  he  spoke,  "and  not  to  want  nothing. 
When,  I  should  like  to  know,"  and  he 
looked  up  as  if  anticipating  a  heavenly 
sign  of  some  sort,  "  will  there  be  another 
such  a  miracle?" 

"  Now,"  commenced  Corporal  Crump, 
briskly,  M  we  must  hold  a  council  of  war, 
and  be  prompt  in  both  what  we  say  and 
do,"  and  in  snuffing  a  solitary  and  flaring 
candle,  he  seemed  to  open  the  resolution 
illustratively. 

"  We  shall  be  guided  implicitly  by  your 
advice,"  observed  Mrs.  Woodbee,  drawing 
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aside  a  thick  veil  which  hitherto  had  covered 
her  features. 

Merciful  Heaven!  what  a  change  was 
there ! 

The  old  soldier  could  scarcely  suppress 
an  ejaculation  of  horror  as  he  gazed  upon 
that  altered  face.  Furrows,  as  if  carved  by 
the  ruthless  hand  of  age,  and  yet  but  the 
work  of  a  few  hours,  lined  her  pallid  cheeks, 
while  her  eyes,  glassy  with  weeping,  were 
sunk  and  encircled  in  two  wide  scarlet  rims, 
scalded  by  her  tears. 

It  might  be  that  Leonard  did  not  per- 
ceive the  traces  of  such  deep,  overwhelming 
sorrow;  for  although  he  gazed  upon  his 
mother,  it  was  with  a  cold  and  vacant 
stare. 

"  You  are  tired,"  said  the  corporal, 
commiseratingly,  "  and  must  have  rest 
before — " 

"  No,   no,  "     interrupted  Mrs.   Woodbee, 
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with  more  energy  than  her  attenuated  and 
exhausted  frame  appeared  capable  of  pos- 
sessing, "  I  want  no  rest — can  have  none 
here.  We  may  be  pursued,  overtaken — I 
know  not  what !  "  and  she  buried  her  face 
between  her  hands,  and  seemed  prostrated 
with  grief. 

Mechanically,  and  as  if  scarcely  conscious 
of  what  he  did,  Leonard  now  placed  a  hand 
in  one  of  his  mother's,  but  dropping  it 
immediately,  a  joyous  smile  played  upon  his 
features,  and  his  thoughts  were  evidently 
not  of  her. 

The  corporal  felt  a  strong  inclination  to 
be  severe  at  what  appeared  to  him  extreme 
heartlessness  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  and  he 
was  preparing  to  launch  forth  his  blunt 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  when  his  eye 
caught  that  of  the  mother's. 

The  reproach  died  upon  his  lips.  In  that 
look  he  saw  the  truth — the  terrible  truth. 
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Her  fears  were  realized.     The  tender  chord 
had  snapped. 

Then  —  but  he  brushed  it  quickly 
from  his  cheek — a  tear  rose  and  trickled 
down  the  veteran's  face,  and  taking  Leonard 
tenderly  in  his  arms  he  drew  his  head  upon 
his  breast,  and,  with  a  woman's  gentleness, 
held  it  there. 

"  He'll  be  better  soon,  "  said  the  corporal, 
in  a  low  unsteady  voice,  "  he'll  be  better 
soon." 

"  May  Heaven  grant  so ! "  fervently  ejacu- 
lated the  mother. 

"  I  think,"  remarked  Corporal  Crump, 
after  a  brief  pause  for  the  recovery  of 
his  self-possession,  "that  the  sooner  we 
leave  here  the  better;  but  before  doing  so 
I'll  just  tell  you  what  my  plan  is.  I've 
thought  of  it  more  or  less  all  night.  There's 
a  comrade  of  mine,  an  old  campaigner, 
living  near   Hampstead,  and  although   we 
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haven't  met  for  many  a  long  year,  still 
we've  kept  up  a  running-fire  kind  of  ac- 
quaintance through  a  letter  once  in  a  while. 
Every  Christmas,  as  regular  as  Christmas 
comes,  he  sends  an  invitation  for  me  to 
come  and  see  him,  and  as  it  is  barely  three 
weeks  since  that  I  had  one,  there's  little 
doubt  of  finding  him  well  and  hearty.  He's 
a  queer  subject  is  Bill  Stumpit !  "  said  the 
corporal,  reflectively.  "  He  lost  his  right  leg 
at  Salamanca,  and  yet  makes  more  flourish 
of  the  wooden  one  than  he  did  of  the  natural 
member,  the  place  of  which  it  usurped,  so 
to  speak.  I  can't  answer,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  what  his  quarters  are  as  regards 
size  or  convenience ;  but  I'll  be  answerable 
they  are  as  clean  as  a  fresh-scoured 
steel  scabbard,  and  as  for  a  welcome !  but 
leave  that  alone.  Poor  Bill !  his  timber  toe 
will  melt  at  the  sight  of  me!  Now,  my 
i~dea"  continued  Corporal  Crump,   "  is  to 
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march  straight  to  Bill  Stumpit's,  where  if  we 
can't  exactly  obtain  all  the  accommodation 
we  want,  still  he's  the  very  man  to  tell  us 
where  we  can  get  it,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
an  opportunity  will  be  given  for  him  to 
show  us  the  quality  of  his  rations,  of  which 
he's  apt  to  boast  in  his  correspondence.' 

"  I  depend  upon  your  arrangements,  " 
observed  Mrs.  Woodbee,  "and  am  quite 
sure  they  will  be  for  the  best  of  which  cir- 
cumstances will  permit." 

"  Then  again, "  resumed  the  corporal, 
saluting  the  compliment  as  became  his  rank, 
"  if  there  should  be  anything  like  a  hunt 
after  us — " 

"  As  there  is  sure  to  be, "  added  Mrs. 
Woodbee,  anxiously.  "  I  even  tremble  while 
we  remain  here. " 

"  And  if  they  are  closer  upon  us, "  re- 
turned he,  "than  we've  any  reason  to 
suppose,   we    shall  be    away  long    before 
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their  arrival,  and,  as  I  was  going  to  say, 
where  can  we  be  safer  than  in  a  region 
where  we've  never  been  before,  and  conse- 
quently unknown  except,  perhaps,  through 
the  trumpets  of  fame  as  blown  by  Bill 
Stumpit?  At  this  point,  the  Bull  Inn,  Aid- 
gate,  all  clue  and  trace  must  be  lost  of  the 
points  of  our  course,  and  when  I  look  round 
the  compass,  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  no 
line  appears  to  me  so  straight  as  the  one 
chalked  out. " 

"  Then  let  us  proceed,  "  said  Mrs.  Wood- 
bee.  "  When  on  our  way  I  shall  lose  the 
dread  each  smallest  sound  creates.  " 

"  Decision,  Ma'am,  "  rejoined  the  corporal, 
"when  once  arrived  at  should  be  acted  upon 
without  delay.  We'll  go,  but  as  manoeuvres 
are  often  necessary  to  insure  a  victory, " 
continued  he,  with  a  full-blown  display  of 
egotism,  "  leave  the  manner  of  our  going  to 
me." 
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The  night-porter  was  now  summoned, 
and  he  returned  to  the  room  armed  with  a 
bootjack  and  two  pairs  of  slippers. 

"Which  is  our  way,"  said  Corporal 
Crump,  eyeing  the  man  as  if  he  would  gim- 
blet  a  hole  through  him,  and  nail  him  to 
the  wall,  "  that  is  to  say, "  continued  he, 
"  can  you  direct  us  on  our  road  to  Turn- 
ham  Green?" 

The  night-porter  entertained  a  sudden 
and  powerful  inclination  to  be  witty  at  the 
expense  of  the  corporal's  question;  but 
upon  making  a  short  survey  of  the  stern- 
featured,  upright,  and  wiry  figure  before 
him,  he  deemed  it  a  much  safer  proceeding 
to  practise  a  little  self-denial. 

"  Turn- em-green  ?  "  repeated  the  night- 
porter,  looking  at  the  floor  as  if  inspecting  a 
chart  correctly  mapped  and  scaled. 

"Well,    no  matter!"    rejoined     the    old 
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soldier,    irritably,    or   professing  to   be  so, 
"  any  hackneyman  knows  it,  I  suppose?  " 

"  Blindfolded,  "  returned  the  night  por- 
ter ;  and  with  this  reply  Corporal  Crump 
led  the  way  from  the  Bull  Inn,  Aldgate. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

It  has  been  observed  by  an  authority,  in 
whom  some  confidence  may  be  placed,  both 
as  regards  the  verity  and  discrimination  of 
his  opinions,  that  Bill  Stumpit  was  M  a  queer 
subject;  "  and  if  eccentricity  of  style,  with 
originality  of  character,  are  combined  in  that 
description,  then  a  more  faithful  one  could 
scarcely  be  presented  in  a  briefer  sentence. 

In  referring  to  the  past  services  which  he 
had  rendered,  doubtless,  to  a  grateful 
nation,  Bill  Stumpit  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  himself  "  an  old  Peninsular,"  and 
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from  the  "  lopping  "  he  had  received  in  the 
loss  of  a  leg,  a  hand,  and  an  eye,  his  ad- 
dition to  the  announcement  "  that  he  had 
seen  a  little  service,"  might  hyper  critically 
be  regarded  as  superfluous. 

With  his  brows  crowned  with  imaginary 
wreaths,  a  discharge,  in  which  "  honorable 
mention  "  was  made  by  his  colonel,  and  the 
munificent  pension  of  sevenpence  per  diem 
granted,  it  is  needless  to  say,  by  an  appre- 
ciating country,  Bill  Stumpit,  or,  properly 
speaking,  all  that  was  left  of  him,  retired 
from  the  army,  and  again  sought  the  sub- 
urban scenes  of  his  home  and  childhood. 

In  the  maimed,  halt,  and  blind  old  Pe- 
ninsular, few  would  have  recognised  the 
handsome  recruit  who,  fired  by  "  the  spirit- 
stirring  drum  and  the  ear-piercing  fife,"  re- 
solved to  seek  glory  in  the  cannon's  mouth, 
or  death,  as  became  a  soldier.  The  prize 
which   the  lottery  of    fate    awarded    him, 
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was  the  glory  he  coveted,  and  hence,  it  is 
fair  to  suppose,  he  had  no  just  reason  to 
complain  of  the  blind  jade  who  turned  the 
wheel. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  public  service — 
he  would  never  admit  that  he  was  dismissed 
— Bill  Stumpit  became  the  master  of  a 
limited  establishment  in  Hampstead  Vale, 
which,  by  dint  of  economy  and  thrift,  and 
combining  the  professional  occupation  of 
beating  carpets,  netting  birds,  and  culti- 
vating a  small  but  productive  garden,  he 
managed  to  support,  with  equal  comfort 
to  himself,  and  credit  as  a  worthy  member 
of  the  community  at  large. 

Tradition  is  silent  as  to  the  cause — pro- 
vided there  was  any— of  the  old  Peninsular 
adopting  a  costume  of  striking  singularity ; 
but  at  all  times  and  seasons  he  might  be 
seen  in  a  three-cornered  black  felt  hat,  not 
unlike  that  represented  in  the  portraits  and 
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statuettes  of  his  great  enemy  Napoleon,  a 
shell  jacket  of  coarse  blue  cloth,  buttoned 
closely  to  the  throat,  a  pair  of  leather 
breeches,  which,  from  constant  wear  and 
friction,  shone  in  certain  parts  like  polished 
mahogany,  and  a  short  black  gaiter,  partly 
covering  the  solitary  leg  yet  sensitive  to 
touch,  with  a  heavy  and  buckled  shoe  of 
massive  construction,  designed,  apparently, 
to  last  an  ordinary  lifetime. 

Such  was  the  garb  Bill  Stumpit  wore, 
and  which  he  would  not  have  changed  for 
a  court-suit,  bag- wig,  and  steel-hilted  sword 
included. 

A  black  patch  screened  the  perished  orb, 
and  an  iron  hook  supplied  the  place,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  of  the  lost  hand ;  while  the 
wooden  member,  being  muffled  at  the  foot 
by  an  effective  roll  of  drugget,  had  a  quiet 
and   subdued    tone    about    it    which    was 
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pleasant  to   hear,   in   comparison    to    the 
general  harshness  of  such  substitutes. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  old  Pe- 
ninsular, as  a  recruit,  was  comely  of  feature ; 
but  if  truth  must  be  spoken,  there  remained 
no  vestige  of  the  past  in  Bill  Stumpit's 
physiognomy.  Sallow  and  furrowed,  his 
face  bore  strong  evidence  of  the  ravages  of 
time,  rough  treatment,  and  a  close  associa- 
tion with  more  of  the  "  downs  "  of  life  than 
its  "ups; "  while  the  tip  of  his  nose,  from 
the  total  want  of  a  barrier  of  teeth,  almost 
formed  a  junction  with  his  chin.  A  clear, 
dark  eye,  however,  as  hard  and  sparkling  as 
a  diamond,  shone  with  the  brightness  of  a 
frank,  kindly  nature,  and  could  not  have 
belonged  to  any  one  whose  heart — to  use  a 
homely  phrase — was  not  set  in  the  right 
place. 

Not  a  prettier  cottage — albeit  humble  in 
the  extreme — was  to  be  seen  in  Hampstead 
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Vale  than  the  old  Peninsular's.  With  a 
garden  before  and  a  garden  behind,  it  may- 
be described  as  placed  about  midway  in  its 
own  grounds;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
water-butt  at  the  back,  which  certainly  oc- 
cupied a  large  proportionate  space,  as  many 
radishes,  early  cabbages,  lettuces,  peas, 
beans,  and  a  seasonable  course  of  other 
vegetables,  might  have  been  raised  in  cor- 
responding profusion  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  building  as  on  the  south-east.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  erroneously 
supposed  that  Bill  Stumpit's  taste  was  so 
cramped  with  utilitarian  objects,  that  no 
flowers  were  to  be  seen  within  his  domain. 
On  the  contrary,  spring  announced  that  she 
was  coming  in  his  knots  of  snowdrops  and 
crocuses,  summer  in  the  display  of  blush 
roses,  autumn  in  the  marigolds,  and  winter 
by  the  red  berries  which  speckled  his  holly 
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bush.      The  old  Peninsular's  garden  was  a 
perfect  index  of  the  seasons. 

A  narrow  gravel  path,  flanked  by  a  dwarf 
sweet-briar  hedge,  led  from  the  merest  sham 
of  a  gate  that  ever  was  seen — for  it  would 
not  have  stopped  a  lame  goose  from  throw- 
ing a  somerset  over  it — straight  to  the 
threshold  of  the  bright-green  door,  where  a 
sight  of  the  most  dazzling  kind  met  the  view 
in  the  form  of  a  brass  knocker.  Nothing 
in  the  shape  of  brass  was  ever  brighter  than 
this  knocker ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  was  as 
certain  to  meet  with  a  vigorous  daily 
polishing  at  the  hands  of  Bill  Stumpit  as 
the  day  came.  He  liked,  it  was  said,  to 
examine  his  features  as  they  were  reflected 
on  its  surface,  notwithstanding  the  resem- 
blance was  far  from  a  flattering  one,  and  it 
was  circulated  by  the  busybody  report,  that 
when  got  up  for  particular  occasions,  it  was 
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his  invariable  rule  to  study  the  general 
effect  in  this  the  peculiar  object  of  his  care. 

In  conspicuous  letters,  painted  on  one  of 
the  corners  of  the  cottage,  were  the  words 
"  Paradise  Lodge ; "  and  if  the  exterior  pos- 
sessed any  claim  to  so  hope-inspiring  a  title, 
the  interior,  at  least,  bore  a  corresponding 
one.  Like  the  brass  knocker,  everything 
was  furbished  to  the  fullest  extent  that 
friction  could  produce.  Nothing  exceeded 
the  difficulty  of  sitting  still  on  the  wooden- 
bottom  chairs;  and  it  was  far  from  an 
unusual  sight  to  behold  an  acquaintance  of 
Bill  Stumpit's  gradually  sliding  to  the 
ground,  with  a  face  on  which  considerable 
dismay  might  be  traced. 

To  a  nervous  temperament,  perhaps, 
Paradise  Lodge  might  have  been  fraught 
with  greater  bliss  had  the  commonwealth  of 
birds,  chirping,  twittering,  and  rubbing  their 
beaks  fretfully  against  the  narrow  confines 
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of  their  cages,  suspended  in  rows  upon  rows 
against  the  walls,  been  emancipated.  Parlour, 
passage,  kitchen,  staircase — birds  here,  birds 
there,  birds  everywhere.  Forming  a  part, 
however,  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
Paradise  Lodge  was  maintained,  they  must 
be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
that  establishment,  rather  than  as  objects  of 
taste,  whim,  or  luxury. 

"  Up  with  the  lark  and  to-bed  with  the 
sun,"  was  the  standing  rule  of  the  old  Pe- 
ninsular ;  and  as  the  rising  of  the  former  is 
governed,  according  to  ornithologists,  by 
the  rising  of  the  latter,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  division  of  his  hours  was  still 
under  the  direct  regulation  of  the  earth's 
luminary. 

"A      sou'- west     wind,"     whistled     Bill 

Stumpit — for  he  could  only  speak  through 

that  musical  modulation  of  the  breath,  from 

the  loss  of  his  teeth — and  opening  the  lattice 
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of  his  dormitory,  he  leant  with  folded  arms 
upon  the  window-sill,  and  gave  his  custo- 
mary morning  look-out.  "  A  sou'- west 
wind,"  repeated  he,  "  and  a  likely  one  for 
linnets.  They  fly  low  on  a  morning  such 
as  this,  and  are  on  the  feed ;  so  well  try 
presently  what  can  be  done  with  linnets." 

The  old  Peninsular,  at  this  juncture,  was 
clad  in  that  light  and  scanty  attire  which  is 
commonly  adopted  for  sleeping  in,  and  he 
would  have  been  permitted  both  to  begin 
and  complete  his  toilet  without  prying  into 
its  mysteries,  were  it  not  for  the  tempting 
opportunity  of  showing  how  a  wooden  leg 
and  iron  hook  are  managed  in  secret. 

Without  the  assistance  of  either  crutch  or 
stick,  Bill  Stumpit  hopped  nimbly  to  his  leg, 
which  stood  by  the  side  of  a  cotton  um- 
brella in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Taking  it 
in  his  hand  and  hook — for  the  latter  might 
be  deemed  a  fixture,  and  was  never  removed 
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except  for  repairs — he  ran  his  eye  critically 
down  it,  as  a  gun-barrel  is  sometimes 
examined,  to  see  if  it  continued  straight  and 
trust-worthy.  Being  apparently  satisfied 
with  the  inspection,  he  proceeded  to  adjust 
it  to  the  stump,  and  having  fixed  it  in  about 
the  same  time  that  is  occupied  in  drawing 
on  a  tight  boot,  the  old  Peninsular  took  a 
stride  forward,  and  turning  short  round,  as 
if  upon  a  pivot,  continued  to  pace  to  and  fro 
by  the  side  of  his  bed. 

"  Ha !  "  whistled  he,  looking  down  at  the 
mechanical  arrangement,  "  what  a  blessing  it 
is  to  have  a  bit  of  British  oak  under  one !  " 
and  lifting  his  leg  he  gave  it  a  slap  ex- 
pressive of  unqualified  admiration.  "  Some," 
continued  the  old  Peninsular,  making  a 
sonorous  stamp  upon  the  floor,  u  complain 
of  gout,  corns,  bunions,  chilblains,  and 
such  like  inconveniences ;  but  when  do  ye 
find  'em  in  a  bit  of  British  oak?"  and  again 
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he  brought  down  the  bit  of  British  oak  with 
a  violence  which  made  every  window  in 
Paradise  Lodge  chatter  again* 

Having  satisfactorily  concluded  [the  ar- 
rangement with  his  leg,  Bill  Stumpit  drew 
on  his  leather  breeches,  and  proceeded  to 
shave  himself  without  the  usual  assistance 
of  hot  water,  soap,  or  looking-glass. 

The  ordeal,  however,  seemed  to  be  one 
little  short  of  martyrdom ;  for  upon  holding 
the  moveable  part  of  his  nose  well  up  with 
his  hook,  and  drawing  the  razor  sharply 
across  his  upper  lip,  tears  started  from  the 
old  Peninsular's  eye  as  if  he  had  ruthlessly 
applied  an  onion  to  it. 

u  I  begin  to  think, "  said  he,  looking  at 
the  edge  of  the  instrument  which  bore 
strong  affinity  to  a  handsaw,  "  I  begin  to 
think,"  repeated  he,  "that — "  but  here  an 
interruption  took  place. 

There   was   somebody   knocking   at   the 
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door,    and   that,  too,   with    a  force   of  no 
gentle  nature. 

With  the  razor  in  hand,  and  his  nose  in 
the  hook,  Bill  Stumpit  betook  himself  to 
the  casement,  when  to  his  surprise  he  saw 
three  strangers — or  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  such — standing  at  the  threshold  of 
the  bright-green,  brass-knockered  door  of 
Paradise  Lodge. 

Not  immediately,  for  the  old  Peninsular 
was  both  cautious  and  reflective  ;  but  after 
giving  time  for  his  bright,  sparkling  eye  to 
take  in  each  and  all,  respectively  and  col- 
lectively, he  ventured  to  put  the  well-known 
question  of  "  who  was  there?'9 

"  Who's  here?"  replied  Corporal  Crump, 
glancing  up  with  a  good-humoured  laugh. 
"  Supposing  I  was  to  say  your  grandfather, 
would  ye  believe  me  ?  " 

"  Grandfather !"  repeated  Bill  Stumpit,  who 
be^an  to  entertain  the  notion  that  an  undue 
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liberty  was  being  taken  with  him.  "  My 
grandfather,  Mister  Whoeveryoumaybe,  was 
a  respectable  man,  and  didn't  go  about 
a-giving  chaffy  answers  to  civil  questions." 

"  Come,  come,"  rejoined  the  other  reprov- 
ingly ;  "  I've  known  before  now  a  poor 
private  getting  a  precious  dusting  for  talk- 
ing in  that  style  to  a  full  corporal." 

Quick  must  have  been  the  thought — that 
lightning  of  the  mind — which,  vibrating 
through  the  old  Peninsular's  brain,  struck 
the  chords  of  memory. 

"  It's  him,"  cried  he,  flying  round  on  the 
bit  of  British  oak,  "  I  know  it's  him !  Some- 
thing in'ards  tells  me  so.  Say,  speak,  that 
is  to  say  hold  your  tongue,"  shrilly  whistled 
Bill  Stumpit7  craning  his  neck  out  of  the 
window,  and  making  a  wild,  convulsive 
movement  with  the  hook.  u  Don't  tell  me 
all  at  once.  I'm  an  old  Peninsular,  Dicky, 
— for  I  know  you're  Dicky — and   I've  seen 
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a  little  service,  and  I  can't  a-bear  shocks  as 
I  used  to  were.  Be  gentle  with  the  old 
Peninsular,  Dicky.  To  double-shot  him 
n-n-n-now,"  continued  the  veteran,  with  a 
rising  gorge,  as  he  hooked  an  unshed  tear 
swimming  in  his  eye,  "  you'd  bust  his 
breech." 

"  Be  lively,  Billy,  "  rejoined  Corporal 
Crump,  "  and  you  shall  find  me  a  light, 
easy-going  cartridge." 

Lively  kittens  racing  after  their  tails; 
lambs  frisking  in  a  May-day  sunshine ;  chil- 
dren set  free  "  in  all  their  gushing  joy  "  from 
school ;  an  Irishman  at  Donnybrook  Fair  or 
a  wake ;  the  devil  in  a  gale  of  wind ;  a  bull 
in  a  china-shop :  in  short,  nothing  on  the 
earth  or  under  it,  could  be  pourtrayed  to 
the  imagination  in  a  more  lively  condition 
than  Bill  Stumpit  became  upon  the  receipt 
of  this  suggestion. 

With   a  hop,   skip,   and  a  jump,  and  a 
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jump,  skip,  and  a  hop,  the  old  Peninsular 
was  at  the  door ;  bolt,  bar,  and  latch  flew  to 
his  touch,  and  Corporal  Crump,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  found  himself  in  the 
clutch  of  an  arm  and  hook  of  no  ordinary- 
power. 

"0  Dicky!"  ejaculated  the  veteran, 
with  almost  amatory  fondness,  "  if  1  had 
but  a-known  you'd  been  a-coming,  I'd  a- 
killed  my  pig !  " 

"  Perhaps  he  isn't  fit  for  slaying,"  con- 
siderately put  in  the  corporal,  as  he  returned 
the  hearty  greeting. 

"  Not  quite,"  rejoined  Bill  Stumpit,  still 
holding  his  friend  in  a  warm  embrace.  "  A 
few  more  bushels,  and  he'll  be  pretty  pork. 
But  who  have  we  here?"  continued  he, 
releasing  the  corporal ;  and  turning  to  Mrs. 
Woodbee  and  Leonard,  he  presented  the 
hand  to  one,  and  the  hook  to  the  other,  and 
led  them  triumphantly  into  Paradise  Lodge. 
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With  as  much  military  precision,  perhaps, 
as  politeness,  he  begged  that  his  guests  might 
be  seated,  and  then  facing  Corporal  Crump, 
measured  him  inch  by  inch  slowly  upwards, 
and  fixing  his  hard,  bright,  diamond  eye 
upon  him,  asked,  in  a  tone  almost  sepul- 
chral, "  whether  he'd  been  and  done  it?  " 

"Done  what?"  replied  the  corporal, 
laughing. 

"  Done  what !  "  repeated  the  old  Penin- 
sular, with  a  sneer.  "  Havn't  we  a-gone 
together  over  mountain  and  over  sea, 
marched,  counter-marched,  fought  in  line, 
column,  and  square;  been  picketted  at  out- 
posts; bivouacked,  volunteered  in  forlorn 
hopes ,  stood  side  by  side,  back  to  back,  when 
the  chances  appeared  likely  we  should  be  spit- 
ted together — I  say,  haven't  we  done  all  this  ?" 

"  And  more,"  replied  the  corporal. 

"  You  confess  that,  do  ye,  Dicky?  "  re- 
plied the  other.      "  Then,  perhaps,  you'll 
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take  a  step  further,  and  confess — for  it's  a 
great  relief,  I'm  told,  to  a  heavy  conscience 
— that,  with  a  friend  who's  shared  so  many 
dangers,  ye  might  not  have  been  quite  so 
dumb  about  the  greatest  of  your  life." 

"  What  does  the  old  figure-head  mean?" 
said  the  corporal,  evidently  puzzled. 

"Mean?"  repeated  Billy  Stumpit,  fold- 
ing his  hook  and  arm.  "  I'll  be  plain — 
plain  enough  to  be  understood.  Haven't 
I  the  honour,"  continued  he,  turning 
to  Mrs.  Woodbee,  and  bringing  his  hand 
methodically  to  his  brow,  u  to  sabot  Missis 
Corporal  Crump?" 

u  Oh,  no!"  interposed  the  corporal  has- 
tily, "  certainly  not.  A  mistake — an  extra- 
ordinary mistake !" 

"Then  I  ask  your  pardon,  Dicky,"  re- 
joined the  old  Peninsular,  giving  him  a 
patronising  tap  on  the  back  with  the  iron 
hook.     "  I    ask    your  pardon,   Dicky,"  re- 
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peated  he.  ci  I  thought,  from  present  ap- 
pearances," and  he  waved  the  instrument  so 
as  to  take  in  or  encircle  the  forms  of  Leo- 
nard and  his  mother,  "  there'd  a-been  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  Crumps,  and  which 
circumstance  were  kept  particularly  dark 
from  one  human's  bosom,"  and  he  pointed 
significantly  to  his  own. 

"No,  no,"  added  the  corporal,  who  ap- 
peared disposed  to  be  angry  with  his  friend 
for  committing  so  egregious  a  blunder.  "  Im 
not  married,  nor  going  to  be,  as  far  as  I 
know.  This  is  a  lady — a  lady  born,  Billy, 
. — and  her  son,  who  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
about  by  an'  by." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Dicky,"  for  the 
third  time  said  the  old  Peninsular,  keeping 
up  a  vigorous  knocking  between  the  corpo- 
ral's shoulders,  "  no  offence  was  meant,  and 


none  given. 


The  ceremony  of  shaking  hands  all  round 
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was  now  commenced,  and,  being  ended, 
seemed  to  put  matters  all  on  the  most  desi- 
rable footing. 

As  a  sight,  of  its  kind,  nothing  could  be 
more  refreshing  than  the  efforts  of  the  old 
Peninsular  to  render  his  travel- worn  friends 
as  comfortable  as  the  means  and  appliances 
at  his  command,  and  the  capacity  of  Para- 
dise Lodge,  would  admit. 

A  thousand  interesting  questions  were 
asked,  and  a  corresponding  number  of 
answers  given,  while  he  bustled  about  col- 
lecting comforts  and  restoratives  into  a 
focus.  A  brisk,  cheerful  little  fire  entered 
an  appearance  with  the  speed  of  magic,  a 
little  copper  kettle,  as  bright  as  the  brass 
knocker,  began  to  sing  and  vomit  forth 
clouds  of  steam;  delicate  red-streaked 
rashers  of  bacon  cracked  and  fizzed  upon  a 
little  gridiron ;  layers  of  toast  were  raised 
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into  a  miniature  pyramid ;  eggs,  fresh  laid 
as  morning  dew,  grumbled  loudly  at  their 
fate  in  a  saucepan,  and  with  a  few  collateral 
odds  and  ends,  in  the  shape  of  a  bouquet  of 
the  greenest  watercresses  that  ever  grew  in 
rill  or  rivulet,  a  roll  of  butter,  on  which  the 
frost  glistened  like  so  many  fairy  lamps, 
and  a  substantial  loaf,  which  looked  heavy 
but  felt  light — completed  Billy  Stumpit's 
hasty  arrangements. 

"  I  should  a-been  told  that  company  was 
a-coming,"  remarked  he,  shaking  his  head 
with  the  smallest  visible  taste  of  reproach  at 
the  corporal.  M  Things,  Mum,  then,"  con- 
tinued he,  directing  his  discourse  to  Mrs. 
Woodbee,  "  might  a-been  more  in  order,  so 
to  speak ;  but  if  three  angels  from  heaven 
had  dropped  through  the  roof,  they  wouldn't 
be  more  welcome  to  my  eggs  and  bacon 
than  you  are;  so  fall  to." 

"  We  are  greatly  indebted  for  your  hospi- 
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tality,"  replied  Mrs.  Woodbee,  "  and  I  hope 
that  the  abruptness  of  our  arrival  will  not 
inconvenience  you." 

"  Spoken  like  a  lady  !  "  responded  the  old 
Peninsular.  "  It's  easy  to  learn  when  gen- 
tility speaks,"  continued  he,  "  there's  an  oili- 
ness  about  it  which  the  low-bred  'uns  can't 
give  tongue  to,"  and  then  he  stumped  round 
the  table  with  a  flitting  movement,  proffer- 
ing everything  to  everybody,  until  he 
gasped  for  breath  from  over-exertion. 

There  was  a  circumstance,  however,  which 
bothered  the  brains  of  Billy  Stum  pit  more 
than  he  would  have  felt  disposed  to  confess 
at  that  early  period  of  the  meeting,  and 
that  was  the  tender  and  striking  attention 
paid  by  Corporal  Crump  to  the  young 
stranger.  Standing  respectfully  by  his  side, 
he  appeared  to  watch,  with  a  careful,  anxious 
eye,  every  look  and  gesture,  and  endea- 
voured to  anticipate  all  his  slightest  wants. 
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Not  a  word  passed  his  lips,  but  every  now 
and  then  he  bent  an  inquiring  look  upon  the 
corporal's  face,  and  smiled  like  an  infant  in 
a  pleasing  dream.  Then  starting,  as  if  he 
missed  some  one,  he  turned  to  his  mother, 
and,  stretching  forth  a  hand,  clasped  one  of 
hers,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  she  was 
there. 

"  Come,  young  Sir./'  said  the  old  Penin- 
sular, feeling  the  mystery  somewhat  oppres- 
sive, uyou  don't  seem  to  be  a-getting  on," 
but  at  this  moment  he  caught  an  unmis- 
takeable  look  from  the  corporal  to  turn  his 
attention  to  another  quarter. 

"  My  son  is  both  fatigued  and  ill,"  said 
Mrs.  Woodbee,  "  and  appears—  poor  fellow ! 
— to  little  advantage.  It  is  our  hope,  how- 
ever, that  change  of  scene  and  air — " 

"  There's  none  better,  Mum,"  interrupted 
Bill  Stumpit,  "  than  that  which  he's  now 
a-breathing  on.     I'll  back  it  against  all  the 

VOL.  II.  II 
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atmospheres  in  the  known  universal 
world.  So  where  you're  well,  there  let  well 
be." 

"  Can  you  find  room  then,"  said  the  cor- 
poral, "  for — " 

"  A  parish,"  again  broke  in  the  old  Pe- 
ninsular, "  I  can  find  room  for  a  parish 
when  I  think  fit,  Dicky,  and  as  to  a-letting 
one  of  you  go,  /  wont,  and  there's  an  end 
on't." 

"  In  a  day  or  two,  I — " 

"Years,  Dicky,  years  you  mean,"  said 
the  veteran,  "don't  talk  of  days.  We'll 
club  pensions,  beat  carpets,  net  birds,  smoke 
pipes,  and  live  in  paradise!  I  see  it  all 
now,"  continued  he,  wildly  flourishing  his 
bit  of  British  oak,  "  This  is  Ztfwtenant 
Somerset's  widder,  that'1  s  a  sprig  from  the 
original  block — although  I  ^-roneously  be- 
lieved that  same  sprig  to  be  a  gurl — we're 
here  altogether  at  last,   where  we  should 
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a-been  at  first,  and  so  we'll  remain,   world 
without  end.     Amen." 

"  You're  out  in  the  particulars,"  replied 
the  corporal ;  "  but  you  shall  have  them 
corrected  presently,  Billy.  I'll  enlighten 
ye  concerning  who  we  are,  why  we  came, 
and  all  about  us,  if  you'll  only  have  patience. 
It's  no  use  guessing,  take  my  word  for  it." 

"  I  must  leave  our  mutual  friend,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Woodbee,  "  to  enter  into  the 
fullest  explanation  which  I  feel  the  strange- 
ness of  our  coming  demands,  and  to  convey 
what  our  easily  satisfied  desires  are.  In  the 
meantime,"  continued  she,  "  I  think  a  few 
hours'  repose  would  refresh  my  son  if — " 

"  Don't  say  another  word,  Mum,"  inter- 
rupted the  old  Peninsular,  who  appeared 
invariably  ready  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
concluding  a  sentence.  "  I'll  have  as  nice  a 
crib  ready,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  as  man, 
woman,  or  child   could  wish   a   shake-down 

h  2 
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in,"  and  away  he  went  with  the  agility  of 
a  man  in  the  possession  of  two  superior 
limbs,  albeit  one  was  a  bit  of  British  oak. 
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CHAPTER  VII, 

There  were  no  suspicions  in  the  mind  of 
the  little  general  shopkeeper,  upon  return- 
ing home,  and  finding  from  Bridget  that  his 
friend  the  corporal  had  taken  a  sudden 
departure  with  his  second  best  top  coat, 
that  it  was  a  case  of  petty  larceny  for 
magisterial  interference;  but  to  say  that  he 
was  surprised  would  feebly  convey  anything 
like  an  expression  of  his  feelings  upon  the 
subject.  Jacob  paced  up  and  down  the 
back  settlement  of  the  shop  parlour,  or,  to 
adhere  more  strictly  to  the  gait  which  the 
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confined  limits  of  the  back  settlement 
obliged  him  to  adopt,  continued  to  turn 
himself  round  and  round  like  a  lark  roast- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  string,  and  endeavoured 
by  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  disentangle 
the  thread  of  the  mystery.  The  more,  how- 
ever, he  tried,  the  greater  and  more  nume- 
rous the  obstacles  appeared,  and  he  began 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the 
puzzle  in  despair,  until  further  elucidation 
was  thrown  upon  it,  when,  to  his  astonish- 
ment— for  he  both  thought  and  hoped  that 
she  had  long  since  been  a  sojourner  in  the 
land  of  dreams — Clara  stood  by  his  side. 

She  was  pale,  very  pale,  and  her  eyes 
proclaimed  that  they  were  not  long  free 
from  tears. 

"  I  am  truly  glad  that  you  have  returned, 
Mr.  Giles,"  she  said,  taking  one  of  his  hands, 
and,  clasping  it  between  her  own,  she  looked 
upwards  into  his  lace  with  an  expression 
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which  threatened  to  turn,  at  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  Jacob's  heart  into  liquid. 

"Has  anything  happened?"  inquired  he, 
as  an  icy  chill  crept  through  the  conduits  of 
his  blood,  and  each  particular  hair  upon  his 
head,  few  as  the  number  was,  began  to  rise 
and  stand  on  end,  "like  quills  upon  the 
fretful  porcupine." 

"  Nothing  to  cause  alarm,"  replied  Clara, 
quickly ;  "but  come-with  me;  mamma  wishes 
to  speak  with  you,  and,  to  do  so,  has  been 
counting  the  minutes  for  hours  past," 

"  While  I've  been  imbibing  at  the  Rol- 
licking Club ! "  said  Jacob  to  himself ;  "  my 
resignation  goes  in  to-morrow  morning — 
that's  all;"  and  with  this  threat  of  self-to- 
be-visited  punishment,  he  followed  Clara's 
light  tread  to  the  door  of  the  snuggery. 

Upon  entering,  Mrs.  Somerset  was  dis- 
covered lying  on  the  sofa,  supporting  a 
brow  which,  from  the  heavy,  leaden  appear- 
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ance  of  her  eyelids,  seemed  to  be  throbbing 
with  no  gentle  pain. 

"  My  good,  kind  friend,"  she  said,  extend- 
ing a  hand  to  the  little  general  shopkeeper, 
and  the  smile  with  which  he  was  greeted, 
would  alone  have  been  deemed  payment  in 
full  for  a  heavy  account  of  long  standing. 
"  I  have  a  few  words  to  speak  with  you 
before  retiring  to  rest ;  but  I  began  to  fear," 
continued  she,  "  that  my  poor  head  would 
have  compelled  me  to  go  long  before  your 
return.  Be  seated,  for  I  may  occupy,  with 
a  woman's  garrulity,  some  time." 

"  Rollickers,  farewell ! "  soliloquised  Jacob, 
albeit  the  tone  was  inaudible,  as  he  dropped 
into  a  chair. 

"  You  are  aware,  perhaps,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Somerset,  rising  on  one  arm  and  leaning 
forwards,   "  that  the  corporal  has  left  us." 

"Yes,  Mem,"  replied  he,  "I  certainly 
were  aware  of  that  circumstance." 
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u  And  marvel  at  the  cause  ?  " 

Jacob  Giles,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  the 
tomata  in  his  cheeks,  admitted  that  he  could 
not  resist  a  strong  feeling  of  most  potent 
astonishment  anent  the  reason  of  so  unex- 
pected, unforeseen,  and  extraordinary  an 
incident  in  the  long  list  of  the  world's 
wonders. 

"  It  is  but  natural  that  you  should  do  so/' 
continued  Mrs.  Somerset,  "and  not  to  ren- 
der an  explanation  of  the  fullest  description 
would  appear  as  unwarrantable  on  our  part 
as  it  would  be  ungrateful." 

The  little  general  shopkeeper  perceived — 
or  thought  that  he  did — a  hesitation  in 
these  words,  as  if  they  were  delivered  with 
the  reluctance  which  duty  impelled,  rather 
than  by  the  force  of  inclination. 

"If  so  be,  Mem,"  returned  he,  with  the 
hope,  notwithstanding,  that  his  generosity 
would  meet  with  instant  rejection,  "  if  so 
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be,  Mem,"  repeated  he,  "that  it  isn't  plea- 
sant to  all  parties  that  I  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  cause  of  the  field  mar- 
shal's— "  Jacob,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
had  his  fourth  glass  of  brandy  and  water — 
"  taking  himself  off  ;  if  so  be  anything  in 
the  family  way,  which  delicacy  forbids  to 
vulgar  ears,  then  Mem,  I  live  in  the  Chris- 
tian hope  that  I  can  put  my  hand  upon  my 
heart  and  say,  let  it  bide,  I  would  ray-ther 
not  be  informed  than  communicated  with." 

"  And  yet,"  observed  Clara,  who  was  sit- 
ting on  the  sofa  and  chafing  the  cold,  the 
icy  cold  hands  of  her  mother,  "  you  cannot, 
I  am  sure,  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in  your 
friend  the  corporal,  and  all  affecting  him." 

"  I  do,  Miss,"  added  Jacob,  in  a  way  which 
could  leave  little  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  expression,  "  I  take  a  parent's  interest 
in  the  brigadier-general,  and  in  every  one 
and  everything,  from  his  mother  to  a  mouse- 
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trap,  which  belongs  to  him.  I  do,"  said  he 
emphatically,  "  as  I'm  a  believer  in  Ge- 
nesis ! " 

"Hark!" 

"What  was  that?" 

It  was  a  sound  which  made  Jacob  Giles 
skip  from  his  chair,  and  seizing  the  poker, 
he  brandished  it  above  his  head  with  a 
sternness  of  demeanour  approaching  to  the 
savage. 

"  That's  somebody  knocking  at  my  shop 
door,"  remarked  he,  in  a  melo-dramatic 
whisper,  "  and  not  in  the  precise  manner 
which  a  friend  would  be  supposed  to  apply 
either  foot  or  knuckles." 

"  Hush ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Somerset,  with 
her  eyes  glassy  with  excitement.  "  It  may 
be  inquiries  for  them — for  us." 

"  What  can  be  done?"  ejaculated  Clara, 
terror  stricken.  "I'm  sure  it's  that  dread- 
ful man ! " 
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"  May  I  be  bold  enough  to  inquire,"  said 
Jacob,  bringing  the  point  of  the  poker  to 
his  toe,  "  what  dreadful  man,  Miss,  you 
seem  to  be  labouring  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  beholding  ?  " 

"  Stay  !  "  said  Mrs.  Somerset.  "  If  it 
should  be  him — I — I — I  cannot — he  must 
not  see  me." 

"  If  there's  anybody  on  the  other  side  of 
my  shop  door  likely  to  be  disagreeable  to 
you,  Mem,"  observed  the  little  general  shop- 
keeper, with  as  bold  a  front  as  ever  was 
offered  to  an  enemy,  "  and  let  that  anybody 
be  who  he  may,"  continued  Jacob,  with 
a  nourish  of  his  weapon,  "  he  will  make  his 
appearance  only  across  this  defunct  and 
mortal  body." 

"I  think — I  fear  it  is  Mr.  Woodbee," 
responded  Clara.  "  That  surely  must  be 
his  voice." 

"  Oh,    if  that's   all!"    exclaimed   Jacob 
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Giles,  as  valiant  as  Jack  the  Giant- Killer, 
at  least,  "  leave-  him  to  me.  He  has  his 
groceries  from  a  wholesale  London  house, 
Mem  ;  he  doesn't  deal  at  this  shop." 

"  Do  not  tell  him  that—" 

"  Excuse  me,  Mem,"  interrupted  Jacob. 
"  It's  far  from  wise,  oftentimes,  to  tell  us 
what  we  are  not  to  do.  By  some  ill-luck," 
continued  he,  "  we  run,  as  it  were,  right 
against  the  very  post,  painted  white  and 
particularly  conspicuous,  which  great  cau- 
tion warned  us  to  avoid  a  long  distance  off. 
Now,  leave  the  handling  of  the  matter  to 
me  without  instructions,  and  whatever  may 
be  that  unruly  disturber  of  our  nocturnal 
peace  on  the  other  side  of  my  shop  door,  I'll 
soon  quiet  him,  as  sure  as  apple  dumplings 
are  made  with  apples!" 

"  Give  him  no  information  concerning 
us,"  said  Mrs.  Somerset,  timidly.  "  I  would 
not  have  him  learn — " 
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"  He  shall  learn  nothing,"  replied  Jacob. 
"  Be  comforted  in  that  assurance,  Mem,  if 
comfort  you  require." 

"  We'll  retire,  then,  to  our  bedroom," 
rejoined  Mrs.  Somerset,  '"  until  the  con- 
clusion of  this  business.  Give  me  your 
arm,  Clara." 

"  Allow  me,  Mem,"  said  Jacob,  proffering 
a  ready  assistance. 

"Thank  you,"  was  the  reply;  "my 
daughter's  arm  is  sufficient.  I  am  light, 
very  light." 

She  was  light,  very  light;  and  as  Clara 
assisted  her  from  the  sofa  to  the  adjoining 
room,  the  words  struck  coldly  to  her  heart. 


Ill 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"Who's  there?"  asked  Jacob,  placing  his 
ear  close  to  the  key -hole  of  the  door,  as  if  in 
the  anticipation  of  being  answered  through 
the  medium  of  a  whisper. 

M  Open  the  door  instantly,"  shouted  a 
voice  in  a  tone  of  the  most  peremptory 
description.  "  Am  I  to  be  kept  waiting 
here  all  night  ?  " 

"  That  in  some  measure  depends  upon 
yourself,"  rejoined  the  little  general  shop- 
keeper, "  for  I  must  first  hear  your  name 
before  bolt,  bar,  and  lock,  are  touched  by 
fingers  of  mine." 
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"Woodbee,  then,"  returned  the  same 
voice;  "  I  am  Mr.  Woodbee,  of  the  Oaks." 

"  Very  good,"  responded  Jacob.  "  In 
that  case,  Sir,  your  request  shall  be  granted ;" 
and  without  further  loss  of  time  he  pro- 
ceeded to  conform  to  the  imperious  man- 
date. 

"  I've  been  kept  here  long  enough,  I 
think,"  said  the  Squire,  as  the  door 
was  thrown  open.  "Why  didn't  you 
come  before?"  continued  he,  stepping 
forward,  supported  by  a  staff  composed  of 
Dr.  Starkie  and  James  Burly,  who  appeared 
dimly  in  the  rear  by  the  light  of  a  candle, 
which  Jacob  carried  and  held  above  his 
head. 

"  An  Englishman,  Mr.  Woodbee,  a  free- 
born  Briton,"  replied  Jacob,  touching  him- 
self on  the  breast,  "  is  not,  I  believe,  bound 
by  law  to  hurry  either  his  legs  or  arms 
within  the  walls  of  his  own  castle." 
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"  Come,  Sir ! "  ejaculated  the  Squire,  throw- 
ing out  the  white  waistcoat,  and  stretching 
his  neck  over  the  cravat;  "  do  you  know 
who  you  are  speaking  to?" 

"  If  you  have  told  the  truth,  and  my  eyes 
don't  deceive  me.  Sir,"  quietly  replied  Jacob 
Giles. 

"  The  man's  drunk,"  said  the  master  of 
the  Oaks,  turning  to  his  staff. 

"  Say  nobly  wild,  Mr.  Woodbee,"  rejoined 
Jacob.  "  The  word  drunk,  Sir,  sounds  harsh, 
and  by  no  means  conveys  a  true  state  or 
condition  of  the  individual  who  has  the 
honor  of  appearing  before  you." 

"  Silence!"  roared  the  Squire,  advancing 
in  a  threatening  manner ;  but,  to  his  sur- 
prise, the  little  general  shopkeeper  budged 
not  an  inch,  and  there  they  were,  face  to 
face,  in  the  closest  of  imaginable  quarters. 

The  position    was   truly  unpleasant    for 

VOL.   it.  t 
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Squire  Woodbee,  and  he  felt  the  awkward- 
ness of  it  to  an  extent  which  a  gentleman 
only  of  his  unlimited  importance  and  self- 
esteem  can  be  supposed  to  entertain. 

"Impudent  varlet!"  at  length  gasped  the 
Squire,  and  the  vent  came  opportunely, 
otherwise,  from  the  purple  hue  of  his  cheeks 
and  swelling  of  the  entire  system,  worse  con- 
sequences might  have  been  anticipated. 

"Your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  Jacob.  "If 
there  be  impudence  on  either  side,  I'm  bold 
enough  both  to  say  and  think,  that  it  does 
not  come  on  mine." 

"  Don't  you  agree  with  me,  my  dear  Sir," 
broke  in  Dr.  Starkie,  "  that  not  another 
moment  should  be  lost?  The  night  is 
advancing — " 

"  True,  true,"  added  the  Squire.  "  Tell 
me,"  continued  he,  frowning  upon  the  little 
general  shopkeeper,  but  it  seemed  to  pro- 
duce so  small  an   effect  that  it  remained 
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invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  "  are  my  wife 
and  son  here?" 

"  Certainly  not,  Sir,"  replied  Jacob,  look- 
ing at  his  questioner  straight,  ay,  in  the 
very  pupils  of  his  eyes. 

"  Have  they  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  some  person,  some  lodger  in  your 
house  ?" 

"A  lady,  Mr.  Woodbee,"  was  the  re- 
joinder, "  a  lady  has  been  occasionally  called 
upon  by — " 

a  Have  they  been  here  to-night?" 
"  That  I  cannot  say." 
"  Then  I  must  see  this  person,"  returned 
the  Squire,  "  and  gain  the  information  from 
her.     Let  her  be  told  so." 

"  Not  to-night,"  firmly  replied  Jacob 
Giles.  "  The  lady,"  continued  he,  '4s  an 
invalid,  and  cannot  be  disturbed  at  so  late 
an  hour." 

"But  I  insist—" 

i  2 
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"  By  what  authority,  Sir?"  interrupted 
the  little  general  shopkeeper  in  a  manner 
which  startled  the  master  of  the  Oaks,  and 
proprietor  of  the  manors  thereunto  belong- 
ing. "I  say,  by  what  authority,  Sir?" 
repeated  he,  with  a  brow  on  which  the 
thunder  of  Jove  himself  sat  threateningly. 

It  was  strange,  perhaps  very  strange, 
but  Squire  Woodbee  began  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  snail  with  its  horns  pricked. 

The  effect  was  not  lost  upon  Jacob  Giles, 
and  something  like  encouragement,  backing, 
or  "judicious  bottle-holding,"  was  given  at 
this  moment  by  Burly  James,  who,  standing 
on  the  back  ground,  made  a  succession  of 
"  upper  cuts"  and  fancy  movements  with 
his  clenched  fists  m  the  air,  indicating,  as 
far  as  probable  construction  can  be  placed 
upon  typical  movements,  that  he  earnestly 
desired  a  repetition  might  be  made  of  the 
salutary  dose  without  delay.    In  short,  they 
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seemed  to  say,  M  take  a  squeeze  at  the  lemon 
and  at  him  again  !" 

"  Supposing,  Sir,"  resumed  Jacob,  "  that 
I  had  come  to  your  mansion  in  the  same 
manner  that  you  have  thought  proper  to 
observe  in  coming  to  my  shop,  how  would 
you  have  treated  me?" 

"  Nonsense,  man!"  exclaimed  Squire 
Woodbee,  making  a  strong  effort  to  recover 
his  oozing  assurance,  "  I'm  not  here  to  be 
questioned,  but  to  be  answered.  Tell 
me—" 

"  Not  one  word  more,  Sir,"  interrupted 
Jacob  Giles,  "  unless  fair  words  be  first  and 
fairly  spoken  to  me.  I  am  not  a  quarrel- 
some man,  Mr.  Woodbee,  as  all  my  neigh- 
bours can  bear  witness;  but  I  am  not  to 
be  ridden  over  rough-shod,  even  by  my 
superiors." 

"  Well  done,  old " 

It  was  fortunate,    perhaps,  for  the  knight 
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of  the  muscles  that  he  effected  a  sudden 
and  full  stop  in  his  exclamation  of  ap- 
proval. 

Squire  Woodbee  turned  quickly  round, 
but  all  that  the  movement  discovered  was 
Mr.  Burly  endeavouring  to  stifle  a  most 
apoplectic  and  violent  cough,  which  ap- 
peared, if  outward  appearances  could  be 
trusted,  far  from  improbable  of  cutting 
short  the  mortal  career  of  that  worthy 
member  of  the  human  family. 

"  Peradventure,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Dr. 
Starkie — soft,  sleek,  and  silky  Dr.  Starkie — 
"  you  will  permit  me  to  put  the  necessary 
questions  to  this  good  man?  " 

The  Squire  silently  signified  that  his 
assent  was  given. 

"  You  say,  if  I  understand  the  statement 
correctly,"  began  the  Oxford  double-first 
prize-man,  addressing  Jacob,  "  that  the 
lady,  whose  name  I  am  not  familiar  with,  but 
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living  under  the  protection  of  this  humble, 
and,  I've  no  doubt,  happy  roof,  cannot  be 
spoken  to  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the 
night?" 

"  Such  is  my  meaning,"  replied  Jacob. 

Dr.  Starkie  bowed. 

"  And  I  also,"  continued  he,  bringing  out 
the  parenthesis  in  great  force,  "may  venture 
to  believe  that  you  asserted,  or  intended  to 
infer,  that  my  dear  pupil,  and  his  amiable 
parent,  were  here  during  the  evening?  " 

"  No,"  returned  the  little  general  shop- 
keeper, shaking  his  head  as  an  endorsement 
to  the  negative;  "I  didn't  say  that." 

Dr.  Starkie  bowed  with  a  deportment 
almost  amounting  to  the  lowly. 

"  At  the  same  time,"  resumed  he,  "  you 
would  not  take  upon  yourself  the  responsi- 
bility of  leading  us  to  conclude  that  the 
opposite  was  in  accordance  with  the  verita- 
ble fact?" 
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"Gentlemen,"  said  Jacob,  aone,  each, 
and  all,  to  be  plain  with  ye,  1  know  nothing 
concerning  who's  been  here,  or  who's  not 
been  here  to-night.  I'm  only  just  returned 
from  a  serial  meeting  of  the  Rollickers,  at 
the  Harrow  and  Pitchfork." 

"  Humph !"  ejaculated  the  Doctor.  u  May 
I  ask  if  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Crump 
— I  think  the  name  was  Crump,"  continued 
he  parenthetically — "  is  one  of  the  residents 
forming  an  unit  of  your  family  and  bosom 
circle  ?  " 

"  Corporal  Crump  of  the  King's  Own 
Royals  was  one,"  proudly  rejoined  Jacob, 
u  and  a  braver  soldier,  or  better  man,  never 
honored  a  fellow  Christian's  roof." 

"  Bra-vtf,"  shouted  a  voice  in  the  rear, 
and  again  Mr.  Burly  was  discovered 
struggling  with  the  alarming  tendency  of 
instant  suffocation. 

"  When    did    he    leave?"    inquired    the 
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Doctor  quickly,  as  if  Jacob's  last  reply  was 
putting  him  on  the  right  scent. 

"  To-night,"  answered  the  little  general 
shopkeeper;  but  with  a  reluctance  of  tone 
which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  his  in- 
quisitors. 

"  How?  "  said  the  Squire,  like  the  snap  of 
a  dog. 

Jacob  Giles  began  to  fear  that,  unwit- 
tingly, he  was  affording  more  information 
than  might  be  desirable,  and  resolved  to 
fence  a  reply. 

u  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  a 
gentleman  like  you,  Sir,"  responded  he, 
"  that  one  may  be  aware  of  a  fact  without 
knowing  how  it  was  brought  about.  The 
hows  and  wherefores  are  difficult  riddles  for 
brighter  heads  than  mine.  Now  as  I  have 
said,"  continued  he,  "  the  corporal  left  here 
to-night  ;  but  how  he  went  is  a  mystery 
to   me." 
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"  Can't  you  think,  surmise,  suppose,  con- 
jecture?" returned  Dr.  Starkie. 

"  Oh  yes !  "  returned  Jacob,  snuffing  the 
candle  in  his  hand  with  a  moistened  finger 
and  thumb,  "  there's  nothing  easier,  Sir, 
than  to  suppose  the  might-be's  in  this 
world.  For  example,  we  could  suppose 
that  the  field-marshal  took  his  departure  in 
a  balloon,  or  it  might  be  a  wheelbarrow." 

James  Burly  was  again  seized  with  a  fit, 
but  whether  of  coughing  or  laughing  it  is 
difficult  to  decide.  After  a  few  doubtful 
preliminary  efforts  to  suppress  the  effects, 
a  favourable  crisis  was  attained,  and  he 
observed  in  a  weak  voice — probably  for  his 
own  private  information — that  he  felt 
better. 

"  I'm  afraid,  my  dear  Sir,"  observed  the 
Doctor,  turning  to  his  patron,  "  that  our 
remaining  here  is  but  a  waste  of  time. 
This  good  man   appears  indisposed  to  con- 
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firm  the  slight  information  which  we  re- 
ceived, but  I  think  we  may  conclude  that 
what  we  have  gathered  is  correct." 

"  Then  they  have  three  hours'  start  of 
us,"  rejoined  the  Squire,  jerking  out  his 
watch,  and  if  the  sound  was  not  a  decep- 
tive one,  an  oath  hissed,  serpent-like,  between 
his  clenched  teeth,  which  might  have  shamed 
a  devil. 

"  No  matter,"  returned  the  Oxford  double- 
first  prize-man,  "leave  their  discovery  to 
me.  Three  hours'  start,  my  dear  Sir,"  and 
the  old  parenthesis  came  out  strongly,  "  will 
not  prevent  a  speedy  capture.  The  race  is 
not  always  to  the  swift." 

Without  thanking  Jacob  — they  had  little 
perhaps  to  thank  him  for — both  turned 
upon  their  heels  and  left ;  but  as  the  knight 
of  the  muscles  was  about  taking  his  de- 
parture, he  made  a  clandestine  grasp  at  the 
little  general  shopkeeper's  unoccupied  hand, 
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and  wringing  it  said,  "  You  either  know  all 
or  nothin',  whichever  is  it,  lad?  " 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Jacob. 

"  So  I  suspected,"  rejoined  Mr.  Burly  with 
a  shrewd  nod.  "  A  man  must  be  a  partickler 
knowing  subject  to  seem  to  know  nothin' 
when  he  knows  everything ;  but  when  he 
knows  nothin',  it's  by  no  means  difficult  to 
act  as  hignorant  as  you  did,  Jacob,"  and 
with  this  far  from  complimentary  speech,  he 
was  about  following  his  master's  footsteps 
when  a  thought  seemed  to  strike  him.  "  Feel 
o'  that,"  continued  he,  presenting  the  mus- 
cular development  of  his  dexter  arm. 
"  Hard  as  mortared  bricks !  '* 

As  soon  as  Jacob  Giles  was  free  from  his 
unwelcome  visitors,  he  hastened  back  to  the 
snuggery,  and  the  night  began  to  give  place 
to  the  grey  mists  of  morning  before  he 
quitted  it. 

A  talc  was  told. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

There  is  little  interest  in  fiction.  The 
mere  imageries  of  an  idle  brain,  upon  re- 
flection, seem  but  visions  of  the  day,  "  begot 
of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy."  It  behoves 
the  writer,  therefore,  who  would  enchain 
the  reader's  interest,  not  for  a  season,  but 
for  all  time,  to  point  to  the  sterner  facts  of 
history;  and  in  stating  that  Mistress  Twigg 
was  almost  inconsolable  at  the  loss  of  Cor- 
poral Crump,  is  but  a  simple,  unvarnished 
fact  which,  as  the  knight  of  the  muscles  has 
been  heard  to  chant  melodiously,  a  nobody 
could  deny." 
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The  bar  parlour  had  lost  its  charm.  There 
was  the  chair — that  easy  arm-chair — on 
which  it  was  his  wont  to  recline,  as  if  it 
had  been  purposely  assigned  for  his  especial 
use ;  but  where  was  the  corporal  ? 

Had  any  one  been  ridiculous  enough  to 
have  raised  a  voice,  and  asked  the  question, 
echo  would  have  answered  "  Where?  " 

Mistress  Twigg  felt  this  keenly.  The 
hostess  of  the  Harrow  and  Pitchfork  knew 
that  it  was  useless  to  inquire,  as  everybody, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young, 
in  and  about  Grundy's  Green,  appeared  to 
be  both  mentally  and  physically  occupied  in 
the  solution  of  this  very  question. 

Where  was  the  corporal? 

Report,  mounted  on  the  post-horse 
Rumour,  scattered  broadcast  a  thousand 
tales  anent  his  whereabouts  ;  but  the  widow, 
the  buxom  widow,  believed  not  one.  That 
the  military  were  fickle,  she  knew.      There 
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was  no  shutting  her  eyes  to  that  acknow- 
ledged axiom.  But  for  Corporal  Crump  to 
run  away  from  her  !  She  could  not  believe 
that,  and,  womanlike,  she  would  not. 

That  he  was  gone,  it  was  true ;  but 
why  and  where  he  was  gone,  did  not  appear 
upon  the  surface  of  things  past  or  present. 
It  of  course  became  quickly  and  freely  cir- 
culated that  he  accompanied  Mrs.  Woodbee 
and  Leonard  in  their  flight,  and  no  pris- 
matic variety  of  light  and  shade  was  want- 
ing in  the  statements  severally  alleged  to 
be  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
One  averred  that  Mrs.  Woodbee  ran  away 
with  the  corporal  greatly  in  opposition  to 
his  inclination,  but  persuaded  against  his 
will  by  entreaties  which  no  mortal  bosom 
could  withstand.  Another  that  the  old 
soldier  had  forcibly  carried  the  lady  of  the 
Oaks  off,  bound  and  gagged,  in  a  sack. 
Some,   more   sage    than    their  neighbours, 
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winked  a  hint,  and  others  nodded  inuendos. 
In  short,  nothing  was  left  unsaid  or  undone 
to  account  for  Corporal  Crump's  vanishing 
from  Grundy's  Green ;  and,  as  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  wherein  the  popular  tongue 
is  greatly  agitated,  the  truth  alone,  by  some 
unaccountable  agency,  seemed  to  be  the  soli- 
tary cause  permitted  to  remain  unnoticed 
and  un cared  for. 

If,  may  be  worthy  of  a  passing  remark, 
and  justice,  perhaps,  demands  it  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  Grundy's  Green  and  its 
vicinity  ought  not  to  be  regarded  with  too 
much  censure  for  flying  off  at  a  tangent 
from  the  truth.  On  this  subject,  or,  indeed, 
on  any  other,  which  may  have  directed  its 
attention  to  a  focus,  the  world  is  but  a 
Grundy's  Green  on  a  larger  scale,  and  bad, 
very  bad,  as  it  may  be,  and  is — if  Mistress 
Twigg's  judgment  ought  not  to  have  a 
caveat  entered   against  it — few  reputations 
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suffer  from  tittle-tattle,  scandal  and  malice, 
without  some  small  causes  for  their  origin. 
Slight,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  frequently 
are,  and  often  exaggerated  as  far  as  the 
most  fertile  imaginations  can  strain  them  ; 
but  when  the  exaggeration  is  blamed,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  indiscretion  or 
folly  lies  generally  as  the  occasion. 

The  hostess  of  the  Harrow  and  Pitchfork 
was  never  wearied  with  Jonathan  and  the 
guard's  recital  of  the  particulars  of  their 
journey  on  that  eventful  night  when  her 
hopes  and  Corporal  Crump  so  unexpectedly 
went  together.  As  if  the  words,  falling 
from  those  respectable  individuals'  lips, 
were,  like  Cicero's,  sweet  enough  to  lure  the 
wild  bees,  she  would  seem  to  hang  upon 
them,  and  often  as  the  tale  was  told,  it 
seemed  to  lose  no  particle  of  its  interest  by 
almost  nightly  repetition. 

Many  a  smooth  and  luscious  glass  of  the 
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widow's  own  private  and  particular  jar  of 
cherry  brandy,  dedicated  to  especial  indi- 
viduals, and  to  far  from  general  purposes, 
slipped,  between  the  sentences,  down  the 
throats  of  Jonathan  and  the  guard,  as  each, 
by  turns,  took  up  the  thread  of  the  story ; 
and  although  winks,  denoting  suspicions  of 
an  irreverence  for  the  subject,  passed  between 
them  when  Mistress  Twigg's  eyes  appeared 
riveted  upon  her  shoe  buckle,  or  some 
such  object,  denoting  safety  from  detection, 
they  felt  for  her,  perhaps ;  for  as  true  as  the 
needle  to  the  pole,  no  sooner  was  the  end 
attained,  than  they  were  ready  to  begin 
again. 

"  He's  gone,"  observed  the  Guara1,  as  the 
nocturnal  change  of  horses  was  taking  place 
at  the  door  of  the  Harrow  and  Pitchfork, 
and  his  voice  grated  less  harshly  upon  the 
ear,  doubtlessly  from  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  contents  of  the  private  jar.  "  He's 
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gone,"  repeated  he,  holding  his  glass  for  the 
ninth  time,  from  force  of  habit,  perhaps, 
rather  than  from  inclination;  "but  like  a 
coppery  shillin',  I'll  bet  ten  to  one  he  makes 
a  return  of  it." 

"  Ten  to  one !"  echoed  Jonathan,  pulling 
a  shawl  well  down  from  the  regions  of  his 
mouth,  in  order  that  he  might  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, and,  making  a  pause,  he  swallowed 
a  cherry.  "  Ten  to,  one,  why  it's  a  camel  to 
a  nutshell  that  he  comes  back  again !" 

"Do  you  think  so,  Sir?"  said  Mistress 
Twigg,  and  the  gay  ribands  began  to  flutter 
as  of  yore,  "Do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Jonathan?" 
and  the  generous-hearted  hostess  thought  no 
more  of  the  tenth  gratuitous  help  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  jar,  than  if  it  had  been  the  first. 

"  In  course  I  do,"  rejoined  Jonathan,  and 
he  spoke  like  one  whose  opinion  had  been 
nicely  weighed  in  the  scale  of  probabilities, 
"  and  I'll  give  ye  a  reason." 

k  2 
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"  Be  short  about  it  then,  my  Jerry-go- 
nimble,"  returned  the  Guard,  "for  there's 
no  reason  for  his  Majesty's  mail  stopping, 
but  floods  and  snows." 

"  I'm  not  a  woman,"  added  the  Coachman, 
as  if  his  dignity  had  been  touched  in  a  vul- 
nerable point ;  "  and  not  being  a  woman," 
continued  he,  shaking  himself  into  the  whole 
of  his  second  editions  of  coats,  "  I  don't  talk 
as  sich." 

"We  are  certainly  given  to  talk,"  observed 
Mistress  Twigg,  "  it's  a  weakness  which  can't 
be  denied.  But  your  reason,  Mr.  Jonathan" 
— and  the  widow  smiled  and  coquetted  in  a 
way  which  began  to  fan  a  latent  spark  of  ad- 
miration in  the  coachman's  bosom — "  what 
can  your  reason  be?  " 

Jonathan  cleared  his  voice  as  only  a  strong 
man  can,  whose  pulmonary  organs  are  of 
the  best,  and  thus  delivered  himself. 

"  If  folks  would  but  look  out  a  little,  and 
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read  as  they  run,  so  to  speak,  there  wouldn't 
be  so  many  wrong  opinions  in  this  world, 
because  facts  speak  for  themselves,  whereas 
let  those  facts  be  made  known  through  go- 
between  measures,  and  what's  the  conse- 
quence ?  Why,  their  own  mother  wouldn't 
know  'em." 

The  coachman  appeared  to  have  arrived 
at  a  stage,  and  marked  the  point  by  bury- 
ing a  cherry. 

"  Well,  so  far  so  good,  as  I  always  say 
when  we  change  'osses,"  resumed  Jonathan. 
"  Now,  from  what  I've  observed  with  my 
own  eyes,  I  put  particular  trust  in,  and  I 
advise  everybody  to  do  the  same.  Not  but 
we  may  sometimes  be  deceived  even  by  them. 
I  was  once,  with  a  inside  bit  of  muslin,  and 
it  cost  me  a  deal  of  anxiety,  besides  several 
pounds  sterling." 

Mrs.  Twigg  hemmed,  and  began  cover- 
ing up  the  jar  of  cherry  brandy. 
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"  Trusting  to  my  eyes  then,  as  a  general 
kind  of  rule,"  continued  he,  "I've  observed, 
that  when  persons  or  things  go  up,  they're 
next  to  certain  to  come  down.  Why  it  is 
I  don't  know,  and  never  could  make  out; 
but  nothing  seems  to  keep  long  at  a  height. 
Of  dust  we  came,  and  to  dust  we  return, 
and  on  this  account,  perhaps,  all  belonging 
to  us  points  downwards." 

"  Cut  it  short,"  remarked  the  Guard, 
irritably.  "  When  you  do  begin  preaching, 
it's  like  the  round  0 ;  be  as  patient  as  you 
like,  you  can  never  find  an  end  to  it." 

"  I've  known  a  man  afore  now,"  said 
Jonathan,  "and  he  was  guard  to  a  mail? 
not  remarkable  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  lived  for  patience.  However, 
coming  to  the  point,  as  the  sagaciousest  of 
dogs  observed  upon  winding  his  game,  I 
mean  to  say,  that  my  reason  for  thinking 
Corporal  Crump  will  make  a  return  of  it  is, 
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that     having,    in    accordance    with    what 
I    saw,     gone    up    the    road,  it's  a  moral 
certainty  he'll  come  down  again." 
a  Is  that  all?"  asked  the  Guard. 
"Quite  so,"   replied   Jonathan,    "and  a 
little  over." 

"  Then  I'm  cheerful  again,"  rejoined  his 
companion.  "  Come  along,  we've  a  minute 
and  a  half  to  make  good,"  and  bidding  the 
hostess  farewell,  he  left  the  coachman  to 
have  a  parting  word  with  her. 

"  He'll  come  back,"  whispered  he,  "I 
know  he  will;  but  the  reason  I  gave 
wasn't  the  ticket — mind  ye,  it  wasn't  the 
ticket." 

"What  is  the  ticket  then?"  innocently 
inquired  Mistress  Twigg,  and  her  capacious 
bosom  heaved  a  sigh. 

"Can't  you  guess?  "  said  Jonathan,  with 
a  roguish  leer. 

The  hostess  of  the  Harrow  and  Pitchfork 
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simpered,  and  replied,  "  that  she  was  never 
a  good  hand  at  guessing." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  blast,  which, 
for  loudness  and  duration,  seemed  to  be 
blown  by  a  Triton's  breath. 

"  You're  the  ticket,"  returned  Jonathan, 
giving  Mrs.  Twigg  a  touch  of  tenderness 
under  her  double  chin.  "  You're  the  bait, 
Ma'am,  that  will  bring  the  chap  down  the 
road  again,  what  drinks  to  the  King  with 

no  heel-taps,  and "  here  he  looked  round 

in  the  most  mysterious  manner,  and  dropping 
his  voice,  so  that  the  words  were  scarcely  audi- 
ble, even  to  the  willing  ears  to  which  they 
were  addressed,  added,  "  I  wish  it  worn't 
so." 

A  shock — a  shock  of  no  ordinary  force — 
vibrated  through  the  widow's  system.  If 
not  as  an  aspen  leaf  shaken  in  the  zephyr's 
breath,  still  she  shook.  The  feeling — in 
the  ordinary  course  of  feelings,  acute^  or 
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chronic — passed,  and  upon  raising  her  eyes, 
dove-like  as  Psyche's  may  be  fairly  conjec- 
tured to  have  been,  if  not  literally  so 
described,  she — truth  bids  it  to  be  written — 
hiccoughed. 

"  Hold  fast,"  cried  a  voice.  "  Let  go 
their  heads ! " 

"  Twang,  twang,  chink- wink,  twang," 
went  a  horn,  and  Mistress  Twigg  was  alone 
with  her  meditations. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Among  the  multitude  greatly  puzzled  by 
the  late  proceedings  occupying  the  thoughts 
and  discursive  powers  of  the  denizens  of 
Grundy's  Green,  and  a  wide  ring  encircling 
that  locality,  was  the  better  half  of  Dr. 
Grimes — better  as  regards  superiority  of 
power  in  doing  as  she  thought  fit  with  all 
persons  and  things  coming  under  her  sway ; 
but  falling  short  in  the  amiable  qualities 
which  rendered  the  chirurgeon,  and  apo- 
thecary, a  man  of  many  friends,  and  few 
enemies. 
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A  Tartar  was  Mrs.  Grimes — the  very 
cream  of  a  Tartar. 

Lean,  spare,  and  stiff  of  form,  Mrs.  Grimes 
possessed  a  mouth  like  a  screwed- up  button- 
hole, and  her  small,  round  specks  of  eyes, 
fiery  as  a  ferret's,  were  alone  sufficient  to 
inform  the  most  casual  observer  of  effects 
for  causes,  that  she  could  give  any  one  a  bit 
of  her  mind  upon  the  shortest  notice,  and 
upon  any  subject. 

A  line  of  stiff,  wiry,  reddish-coloured 
curls,  which  calumny  asserted  to  be  the 
abstracts  of  a  wig,  hung  upon  a  brow, 
bearing — singular  as  the  simile  may  appear 
— strong  resemblance  to  a  knee,  and  a  poor, 
base,  flabby  imitation  of  Mistress  Twigg's 
spiciest  of  caps,  surmounting  the  whole,  in 
no  way  improved  or — artistically  speaking 
— gave  colour  to  the  picture. 

In   short,  if  her  face  was  her  fortune, 
which  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  to 
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be  the  case,  the  apothecary  could  not  be 
said  to  have  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
acquisition,  and  as  regards  the  ideal  advan- 
tage distinguished  from  the  actual  solid, 
hard  cash,  money-in-hand  benefit,  it  must 
still  be  placed  on  that  side  the  ledger  of  his 
sublunary  happiness,  on  which  the  balance 
stands  conspicuously  on  the  wrong  side. 

To  speculate  upon  the  mysteries  of  matri- 
mony would  be  among  the  idlest  of  human 
occupations.  One  had  better  far  be  involved 
in  experiments  of  alchemy,  and  daily  endea- 
vours to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone,  or 
the  Nor'-west  passage,  than  run  the  least 
valuable  of  the  grains  of  Time  out  in  fruit- 
lessly trying  to  solve  a  problem  to  which, 
facts  avowedly  declare,  there  is  no  solu- 
tion. 

As  a  stepping-stone  to  the  hopelessness  of 
the  task,  we  have  but  to  remember  that  one 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature  is,  that 
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bodies  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other 
cannot  unite ;  but  for  the  flat  overthrow 
and  defeat  of  this  fundamental  law,  the 
reader  is  respectfully  requested  to  look 
around,  and  if  he,  or  she,  does  not  perceive 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  union  both  of 
bodies,  and  nobodies,  pertaining  to  his  or  her 
circle  of  acquaintance,  all  that  can  be  con- 
jectured is,  that  the  circle  can  scarcely  be 
big  enough  to  be  seen  through. 

There  could  be  no  more  positive  instance 
of  anomaly  than  the  joining  together  of 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Grimes ;  for  these  bodies, 
although  indissolubly  tied  together,  and 
bound  as  one,  without  the  possible  loophole 
of  escape,  presented  as  much  antipathy  to 
mingle,  as  oil  and  water.  Indeed,  nothing 
short  of  a  strong  acid  could  be  supposed 
capable  of  blending  with  Mrs.  Grimes ;  and 
the  apothecary's  nature  was  of  the  liquorice 
kind. 
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The  bedroom  of  domestic  life  is  properly 
held  as  a  sanctuary,  from  which  the  prying 
eye  of  the  public  ought  to  be  hermetically 
sealed ;  but  a  licence  should  be  ceded, 
occasionally,  to  the  strictest  of  rules,  and  in 
this  an  exception  will  be  made,  however 
much  against  the  inclination  of  Mrs.  Grimes ; 
for  she  was  in  her  nightcap. 

Side  by  side  rested  the  apothecary  and 
his  better  half — better,  as  before  has  been 
stated,  in  certain  particulars,  and  much  the 
better  of  the  two  at  the  popular  game  of 
family  jars.      A  solitary  rushlight  cast  a 
pale,  flickering,    uncertain  light  upon  the 
walls,  and  articles  of  furniture  in  the  dor- 
mitory, and  between  the  closely-drawn  white 
dimity    curtains    surrounding    the    "four 
poster,"  long   shadows  stole    and  disposed 
themselves  in  strange,  fantastic  shapes  above 
their  heads,   requiring  little  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  form  them  into  likenesses  of 
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things  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  of  those 
immeasurably  below  it. 

With  a  hope,  forlorn  as  it  unquestionably 
was,  for  a  perfect  batch  of  patients  were  in 
that  interesting  condition  which  might 
momentarily  demand  his  prompt  attention, 
brooking  of  no  delay — that  the  surgery  bell 
might  not  disturb  the  soft,  soothing  slumber 
stealing  away  his  senses  to  quit  their  mortal 
tenement  and — but  here  the  sentence  stops  ; 
for  who  shall  say  what  becomes  of  the  spirit 
when  death's  half-brother  sleep  decoys  it 
hence  ? 

With  a  hope,  then,  that  he  might  be  left 
to  rest,  Doctor  Grimes  turned  upon  his  side, 
and  began  to  settle  himself  to  sleep  with  a 
cozy  nestling  down,  and  the  tip  of  his  nose 
buried  in  the  softest  bulge  of  the  pillow, 
when  a  short  but  sharp  "  hem  !  "  on  the  part 
of  his  companion,  made  his  blood  tingle 
through    his    veins,   if  the  feeling    may — 
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with  considerable  latitude — so  be. expressed, 
worse  than  the  surgery  bell  would  have 
done.  It  was  a  summons  which  he  had 
heard  before. 

"  Hem,  a-hem ! "  again  fell  as  a  truly 
unwelcome  sound  upon  his  ear. 

"  It  was  far  from  a  hot  night,  but  the 
apothecary's  brow  became  slightly  clammy 
with  a  damp,  unpleasant  moisture. 

"  Are  you  going  to  sleep,  Mr.  Grimes?" 
was  the  piping  interrogative,  delivered  as  if 
the  questioner  had  met  with  a  recent  per- 
sonal injury  at  the  hands  of  the  questioned. 
"  I  say,  Sir,  may  I  ask  if  you  are  going  to 
sleep?" 

"My  dear,"  pleaded  the  doctor,  "  I  didn't 
know — " 

"  Didn't  know?  "  interrupted  the  injured 
one,  "  as  if  that  was  an  excuse." 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  willing — " 

u  And  if  you  were   not,"  again  snapped 
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Mrs.  Grimes,  "  what  difference  would  that 
make?     I  should  be  heard,  shouldn't  I?  " 

"  Most  certainly,"  replied  the  apothecary, 
meekly,  "  I'm  always  ready — " 

u  Too  much  so  when  not  wanted,"  added 
Mrs.  Grimes,  "  and  never  ready  when  most 
required." 

"  It's  my  misfortune  then,"  returned  the 
doctor,  and  he  strove  earnestly  to  instil  an 
air  of  gaiety  into  the  tone,  drowsy  as  he 
undoubtedly  was;  "  but  not  my  fault,  dear 
chuck." 

"  Come,  Sir !  "  was  Mrs.  Grimes's  rebuke, 
"  don't  try  to  be  funny.  You're  ridiculous 
enough  upon  all  occasions  without  going  to 
that  length." 

The  poor  apothecary  felt  his  case  to  be 
hopeless,  and,  with  silent  resignation, 
abandoned  it  to  the  winds  and  waves  of 
destiny. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Mrs.   Grimes   after  a 
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pause  which,  to  the  doctor,  approached  the 
awful,  "  you're  sulky  now  I  suppose  ?  • 

"  By  no  means,  Margaret,"  replied  the 
doctor,  gravely,  for  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  try  the  heavy  business,  having  failed  in 
the  lighter  walk  of  comedy.  u  I'm  by  no 
means  sulky,  Margaret,  nor  am  I  disposed 
to  be  sulky." 

"  Then  perhaps  you'll  speak  when  you're 
spoken  to,  and  not  lie  there  like  a  senseless 
log  that  you  are,"  said  Mrs.  Grimes. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  G.,"  pleaded  the  apothe- 
cary, "do  I  deserve  this  at  your  hands? 
I  put  the  question  advisedly,  and  expect, 
in  the  fulness  of  my  confidence,  an  answer 
worthy  of  those  attributes  pertaining  to  the 
female  bosom." 

"  Fiddle  faddle !  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Grimes, 
"  you're  making  a  fool  of  yourself,  Sir." 

"  Margaret,"  returned  the  doctor,  solemnly, 
"  remember  my  professional  reputation,  and 
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don't,  for  our  joint  and  several  interests, 
associate  the  word  fool  with  the  humble 
individual  who  has  to  support  that  reputa- 
tion." 

"  If  you  had  been  at  that  nasty  Harrow 
and  Pitchfork  to-night,  as  the  low  pot-house 
is  called,"  remarked  Mrs.  Grimes  with  a 
sneer  which  none  but  the  sharpest  of  noses 
could  have  given  due  effect  to,  "I  should 
have  thought  you'd  been  disgracing  your- 
self, Sir.  As  it  is  I  allow  that,  as  far  as  1 
know,  two  or  three  cups  of  tea  are  the 
strongest  beverage  which  you  have  taken.,, 

"  And  by  no  means  strong,"  thought  the 
apothecary,  but  he  took  the  precaution  of 
keeping  this  opinion  to  himself. 

"  Believing  you,  therefore,  not  intoxi- 
cated," continued  Mrs  Grimes,  with  the 
greatest  deliberation,  "  I  begin  to  suspect, 
from  your  manner  and  language,  that  there 
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is  a  deeply-laid  plan  of  villainy  to  wound 
my  feelings." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  G.,"  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
springing  into  a  sitting  position  with  emo- 
tion, and  pulling  off  his  cap  by  the  tassel, 
u  don't  accuse  me  thus!  What  have  I  done? 
Tell  me  that,  what  have  1  done?  " 

"To  the  long  list  of  injuries,"  replied 
Mrs.  Grimes,  "  don't  pull  the  clothes  off  me. 
Lie  down,  Sir,  this  minute.  A  pretty 
thing,  indeed,  to  be  chilled  in  this  way !  " 

It  might  have  been  most  profane  on  the 
apothecary's  part,  and  will  doubtlessly  be 
so  adjudged  by  the  censors  of  both  his 
sayings  and  doings,  but  at  this  moment  he 
offered  up  a  little  prayer  that  Mrs.  Grimes 
might  be  forthwith  transformed  into  a 
pillar  of  salt. 

Wishing,  perhaps,  to  learn  whether  it 
would  be  granted,  the  doctor  remained  for 
a  few  seconds  passively  waiting  the  issue 
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of  events ;  but  as  there  appeared  no  symp- 
toms of  a  turn  in  his  favor,  he  quietly 
launched  himself  into  the  bed  again,  and 
abandoned  all  idea  of  a  night's  peace,  as  a 
luxury  beyond  the  limits  of  his  hopes. 

"  You  asked  a  short  time  since,"  said 
Mrs.  Grimes  in  language,  measured  as  if  by 
rule  and  compasses,  "  what  you  had  done." 

"  Margaret,  I  did,"  responded  the  apothe- 
cary, still  relying  on  the  heavy  business  to 
bring  him  through. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Grimes, "returned  she,  "  did  it 
ever  occur  to  your  muddy  intellect  that 
equally  grave  faults  lie  at  some  persons' 
doors  for  not  performing  certain  duties,  as 
to  others  for  the  commission  of  actions 
adverse  to  the  principles  by  which  social 
order  is  preserved?  " 

"  She's  begun  the  flowery  style,"  observed 
the  doctor  to  himself,  and  a  groan  expressed 
the  mental  anguish  which  the  thought  en- 
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gendered.  "  There'll  be  no  end  to  her 
oratory  for  hours  to  come." 

"In  plainer  language,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Grimes,  "  and  consequently  that  which  you 
will  better  understand,  my  present  complaint 
is  not  of  your  having  done  anything  anta- 
gonistic to  my  wishes,  but  leaving  undone 
a  certain  domestic  duty  which  I  would  have 
voluntarily  fulfilled  without  the  necessity  of 
pressure." 

"  Domestic  duty !  "  repeated  the  apothe- 
cary, raising  his  eyebrows,  and  looking  as 
astonished  as  any  gentleman  so  circum- 
stanced can  possibly  be  imagined.  "  Do- 
mestic duty,  Margaret  ?  " 

"  Don't  parrot  my  words,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Grimes  with  decided  irritation  in  her  parts 
of  speech.  "  I  hate  to  be  parroted.  What 
I  said  I  meant,  and  what  I  meant  I  said." 

"  At  least,  be  explicit,  Margaret,"  re- 
turned the  doctor.     "  It's  not  asking  too 
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much,  I  submit,  to  request  that  you'll  be 
explicit." 

"  Keeping  secrets  from  me  then,"  added 
Mrs.  Grimes;  "the  want  of  confidence  in 
your  wife,  Sir;  the  close-fisted,  lock-jawed, 
dumb,  and  dead  silence  you  maintain  upon 
all  subjects,  but  more  especially  upon  those 
which  you  know  I  most  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with.  That's  the  domestic 
omission  of  duty,  Sir,  -forming  the  founda- 
tion of  my  present  complaint." 

"  I'm  still  at  a  loss,  Margaret,"  said  the 
apothecary,  "  still  at  a  loss —  " 

"Are  ye?"  interrupted  Mrs.  Grimes? 
"  then  you  shall  soon  be  at  a  gain.  Pray, 
Sir,  were  you  not  attending  Squire  Woodbee 
to-day?" 

"  Most  certainly,  Margaret,"  replied  the 
doctor,  "  unquestionably,  I  was." 

"  Yery  well !  "  rejoined  she  with  acrimony. 
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"  And  what  have  yon  told  me   about  him? 
Answer  me  that." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  G.,"  said  the  apothe- 
cary in  a  tone  closely  allied  to  a  whine,  "  I 
have  nothing  to  tell." 

"  Pooh!  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Grimes. 
"  Don't,  pray  don't  heap  wickedness  upon 
your  immortal  soul.  It  has  enough  to  bear 
already,  take  my  word  for  it." 

"  Upon  my  honor-  I  haven't,  Margaret," 
touchingly  asserted  the  apothecary,  for  his 
eyes  were  moist  even  to  tears. 

"  I  need  not  say  that,  placing  as  I  do,  so 
small  a  moiety  of  faith  in  your  honor,  Mr. 
Grimes,"  returned  she,  "  it's  quite  useless, 
and  consequently  unnecessary,  to  try  to  win 
my  confidence  by  any  such  appeal.  Reserve 
your  honor,  Sir,  for  misguided  individuals 
not  so  intimately  acquainted  with  you  as 
myself." 
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The  apothecary  had  nothing  further  to 
say.     His  honor  was  at  a  discount. 

"  It's  the  way  with  all  you  men,  you 
lords  of  the  creation,"  resumed  Mrs.  Grimes 
with  a  laugh  of  a  nature  somewhat  hysteri- 
cal, "whenever  it  happens  to  be  convenient 
to  keep  your  secrets  from  the  full  share- 
holders of  your  misfortunes,  but  rare  parti- 
cipators in  your  pleasures  and  junketings, 
you  swear  upon  your  honors  that  there  is 
nothing  to  tell.     Ugh,  you  pigs !  " 

The  apothecary  had  given  up.  Since  his 
honor  was  at  a  discount,  he  had  nothing 
further  to  say. 

"  When  you  became  an  Odd  Fellow," 
continued  Mrs.  Grimes  with  a  repetition  of 
the  hysterical  laugh,  "  not  that  there  was 
any  great  necessity  to  render  your  general 
absurdity  more  conspicuous  by  joining  a 
whole  society  of  Odd  Fellows — it  was  my 
particular  wish  to  learn   the  secret   which, 
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time  out  of  mind,  has  been  known  to  belong 
to  masonic  institutions;  but  you  told  me 
there  was  nothing  in  it." 

"  Nor  was  there,  Margaret,"  said  the 
doctor,  breaking  silence  again.  "  It  behoves 
me  to  assure  you  that  there  was  no  secret 
whatever  to  communicate." 

"Catch  me  believing  that!"  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Grimes.  "Why,  haven't  I  heard  of 
sculls,  coffins,  and  red-hot  pokers,  opening 
your  eyes  to  the  light,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing?  And  yet  you'd  have  the  assurance 
to  lie  in  your  bed,  and  tell  me  there's 
nothing  in  it  ?  Upon  my  word,  Sir,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  feel  you  slipping 
through  the  sacking.  It's  enough  to  make 
it  open  and  devour  you." 

The  apothecary  wished  heartily  that  the 
surgery  bell  might  ring  without  a  moment's 
delay,   and  he  began  to  devise  means   of 
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setting  the  clapper  going  himself.     Such  is 
the  mutability  of  human  desires. 

"  It  is,  however,"  continued  Mrs.  Grimes, 
"  with  your  visit  to  the  Oaks  1  have  now 
to  do,  and  not  with  masonic  institutions. 
Whom  did  you  see  there?" 

"  The  Squire,"  replied  the  doctor,  who 
now  became  conscious  that  he  was  about 
being  subjected  to  a  vigorous  course  of  ex- 
amination, quite  out  of  his  power  to  parry 
or  retreat  from. 

"Only  the  Squire?" 

"  Nobody  else,  Margaret,"  rejoined  the 
apothecary,  "  as  I  hope  to  be  saved." 

"Then  the  question's  in  a  nutshell," 
added  Mrs.  Grimes.     "What  did  be  say?" 

"  He  told  me  that  he  had  a  fulness  of 
blood—" 

"  Fiddle-sticks!"  interposed  Mrs.  Grimes; 
"  I  want  to  know  nothing  about  his  blood, 
or  any  such  nonsense.     Did  he  speak  of  his 
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unfortunate  wife  ?  for  being  a  wife,  she 
must  be  unfortunate,  irrespective  of  the 
peculiar  hardships  of  her  case." 

"  No,  Margaret,  he  did  not,"  replied  the 
apothecary.  "  I  should  not  have  known 
that  he'd  been  in  the  possession  of  a  wife 
from  anything — " 

"  But  he  is  not  in  the  possession  of  a 
wife,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Grimes,  with  un- 
disguised triumph,  "  and  he  may  now,  per- 
haps, be  aware  what  the  value  of  a  wife  is. 
I  should  recommend  you.  Sir,  to  discover 
the  worth,  before  being  placed  in  a  similar 
position." 

What  the  apothecary's  wishes  were  at  this 
juncture  shall  not  be  divulged. 

"  Am  I  to  understand  then,"  said  Mrs. 
Grimes,"  taking  up  the  thread  of  her  sub- 
ject, u  that  nothing  passed,  or  was  referred 
to,  concerning  the  late  dark  mystery?" 

"  Not  a  sentence,"  responded  the  doctor- 
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"And  that  you  call  taking  advantage 
of  an  opportunity,  do  you,  Mr.  Grimes  ?  I 
really  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I 
were  you,  I  should  indeed." 

"  Oh,  that  that  bell  would  ring!  " 
"  You  felt  his  pulse,  T  dare  say,"  resumed 
Mrs.  Grimes,  with  confidence  in  the  correct- 
ness of  her  anticipation.    "  I've  no   doubt 
you  felt  his  pulse." 

"  I  certainly  did,"  admitted  the  doctor. 
"  Exactly  so,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Grimes;   "  I 
thought  I  shouldn't  be  very  far  out.    And 
so,  by  your  own  confession,  it  appears  that 
you  can  stand,   or  sit,  as  the  case  may  be, 
feeling  a  patient's  pulse,  without  worming 
out  a  single  notion  from  his  repository.     If 
/  had  been  similarly   situated,"   continued 
she,  drawing  her  breath  through  her  teeth, 
"  I'd  have  turned  him  inside — " 
Hurrah ! 
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The  surgery  bell  rang  as  if  it  designed 
to  awaken  a  past  generation  of  sleepers. 

Mrs.  Grimes  was  cut  short,  the  apothe- 
cary rushed  off,  and  the  cricket  chirruped 
loudly  on  the  hearth. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  a  bright  and  sunny  morning  in  the 
blustering  month  of  March — that  Bacchanal 
who  pipes  before  the  flowers  of  spring.  The 
gorse  on  the  heath  looked  like  a  field  of 
gold,  and  the  air  was  loaded  with  the  frag- 
rant incense  of  a  thousand  flowers.  On 
bough,  twig,  and  spray,  the  birds  warbled 
their  songs  of  gladness,  and  the  lark,  soaring 
from  the  ground,  trilled  his  notes  in  seeming 
ecstacy. 

Upon  a  sloping  piece  of  ground,  facing 
the  south,  and   sheltered   by  a   high   and 
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thick  hawthorn  hedge  from  the  wind,  which 
ever  and  anon  swept  in  gusts  through  wood 
and  field,  sat  Corporal  Crump,  the  old  Pe- 
ninsular, and  Leonard.  Some  twenty  yards 
distant  a  double  net  was  spread,  and  here 
and  there  small  square  cages  placed  with 
call-birds  in  them,  consisting  of  goldfinches, 
linnets,  and  redpoles.  A  few  were  allowed 
to  fly  and  twitter  at  the  ends  of  slight 
tethers  attached  to  stakes  driven  in  the 
ground — poor  counterfeits  of  liberty. 

As  an  angler  watches  his  float,  so  the  old 
Peninsular  bent  an  earnest  gaze  upon  the 
occasional  flight  of  a  songster  which,  tempted 
by  the  allurements  of  the  syren-like  pri- 
soners, hovered  around  the  trammels  pre- 
pared for  its  capture.  Perfect,  however,  as 
the  arrangements  were,  if  Bill  Stumpit  was 
to  be  believed — and  his  full  cages  at  Paradise 
Lodge  in  great  measure  supported  the 
allegation — each  one  seemed  suspicious  that 
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outward  appearances  were  not  to  be  trusted, 
and,  after  a  cursory  inspection,  winged  its 
flight  to  scenes  anew. 

"  They  must  be  old  birds,  I  think," 
observed  the  Corporal,  as  a  particularly 
crafty  hedge-sparrow  made  perfect  sport  of 
the  old  Peninsular  by  openly  defying  his 
several  attempts  to  get  the  net  over  him; 
"they  must  be  old  birds,"  repeated  he,  "I 
think,  for  devil  a  one  is  to  be  caught  by 
chaff." 

"  The  sun  dazzles  me,"  replied  Bill 
Stumpit  in  a  humour  rendered  testy  from 
repeated  failures. 

"  Hasn't  the  moon  as  much  to  do  with 
it  ?"  asked  his  companion,  looking  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  eyes,  without  turning  his 
head. 

The  old  Peninsular  gave  no  reply  to  this 
satirical  query,  but  watching  a  moment 
when  the  crafty  hedge-sparrow  was  off  his 
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guard,  he  pulled  the  string,  and  there  the 
too  confident  bird  struggled  and  fluttered 
in  vain  within  the  meshes  of  the  net. 

"  I've  got  him  at  last,"  shouted  Bill 
Stumpit  exultingly,  and  hastening  towards 
his  prisoner,  as  fast  as  his  bit  of  British  oak 
would  permit,  he  soon  secured  it  within  the 
bars  of  a  prison-house. 

In  silence,  with  his  sad,  pale,  melancholy 
face  turned  upwards,  watching,  it  appeared, 
the  light,  fleecy  clouds  skimming  before  the 
wind,  Leonard  sat  musingly.  His  silken 
locks  waved  about  his  shoulders  as  the 
breeze  toyed  writh  them,  and  the  delicate 
child-like  expression — an  expression  which 
made  the  passer-by  and  stranger  feel  pity 
for  him ;  but  why  they  knew  not — remained 
the  same,  although  year  rolled  on  year. 

With  others,  and  everything  around  him, 
Time  went  on ;  but  with  Leonard  he  stopped 
his  hour  glass,  and  what  was  helpless  and 
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young — very  young — remained  so.  None 
had  watched  him  as  his  mother  had,  and 
she,  day  by  day,  saw  the  frail  plant  gaining 
neither  strength  nor  nurture  in  the  growth, 
and  what  remained  of  hope  that  ripening 
years  might  bring,  appeared,  alas !  too  hope- 
less now. 

"  Come,  Sir,"  said  the  old  Peninsular, 
placing  his  rough  and  solitary  hand  upon 
Leonard's  shoulder,  "  there  are  no  skylarks 
up  there  just  now,"  and  he  pointed  with  his 
hook  to  the  sky  above  their  heads. 

"  But  see  how  beautiful  it  is  !"  exclaimed 
Leonard,  still  keeping  his  looks  fixed  on 
the  firmament.  "  Depth  within  depth  of 
eternal  space  in  which  countless  orbs  revolve, 
each  with  a  sun,  and  a  Godhead  for  the 
whole!" 

The  boy's  cheeks  flushed  as  he  spoke,  and 
an  unnatural  fire  darted  from  his  eyes  like 
one  inspired. 
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u  Worlds,  perhaps,  like  this,"  continued  he; 
"for  where  there  is  light  I  'm  taught  there  must 
be  life,  and  what  more  perfect  than  the  life 
breathed  into  man  by  the  Creator,  fashioned 
by  His  hand  from  the  image  of  Himself? 
Something  often  whispers  to  me  that  it  is 
in  those  realms,  where,  purged  from  mortal 
suffering  and  sin,  we  love  one  another  and 
live  again." 

c-  That's  not  speaking  like  one  who's 
cranny,  is  it?"  whispered  Bill  Stumpit. 

"  He  sometimes  talks  in  that  way,"  re- 
plied the  Corporal,  in  the  same  suppressed 
tone.  "  It's  a  sort  of  dreamy  style  which 
makes  his  mother,  poor  thing,  cry  to  hear 
him ;  but  for  my  part  I  rather  like  it  than 
otherwise." 

"  Then  we  mustn't  encourage  him  in 
the  dreamy  style,"  rejoined  the  old  Penin- 
sular. "  No  more  crying  in  Paradise,  while 
I'm  head  fiddler." 
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"  Don't  take  any  notice  of  him  just  now," 
returned  Corporal  Crump.  "  He's  better 
left  to  himself." 

u  As  you  say,  so  let  it  be  then,"  added 
Bill  Stumpit,  and  he  dropped  himself  by 
the  side  of  his  companions  with  rather  too 
sudden  a  movement  for  their  individual 
safety,  as  the  bit  of  British  oak  jerked  up, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  made  a  double 
knock  upon  their  respective  prominent  fea- 
tures. 

"  You'll  take  care  of  'em,  Bill,  when  I'm 
gone,"  said  the  Corporal,  "  I  know." 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  replied  the  old 
Peninsular;  "  but  you  must  stop  much 
longer,  Dicky,  to  show  me  how.  It  takes 
a  good  while,  d'ye  see,  to  learn  a  chicken  o' 
my  age  how  to  swim." 

"  I  must  be  off  to  head-quarters  soon," 
rejoined  the  Corporal.     M  I've   been   away 
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some  time  now,  and  matters  don't  mend 
there,  according  to  report." 

"  But  why  not  bring  the  whole  lot  of  'em 
to  Paradise?"  asked  Bill  Stumpit.  "It's 
made  of  a  sort  of  India  rubber,  and  the 
more  you  put  into  it,  the  more  it  will 
stretch.  A  regiment  of  heavies  would  never 
fill  it." 

"If  it  were  possible  to  billet  'em  as  you 
propose,"  returned  the  Corporal,  "there's 
one,  you  know,  it  would  kill  now  to  bear  a 
short  hour's  march,  let  her  be  carried  in 
one's  arms  even  like  a  baby.  She's  going, 
Bill,"  continued  he  with  emotion,  which  he 
strove  fruitlessly  to  hide;  "  Mrs.  Somerset's 
going  as  fast  as  the  clock  can  well  run  down. 
I've  seen  that  for  many  a  month  past." 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  then,"  added 
the  old  Peninsular,  "I  mustn't  ask  too  much. 
It  only  shows  though,"  continued  he,  "  how 
a  man   with  a  shifting  limb,  or  two,  may 
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console  his  friends.  Now,  if  you  were  in  my 
condition,  Dicky,"  continued  he,  "  with  a 
substitute,  why  you  could  leave  your  leg 
behind,  and  what  a  comfort  that  would  be 
to  look  at  with  an  afternoon's  bit  of  backy. 
1  could  rejoice  with  such  company,  I  could, 
indeed!" 

"  There's  no  accounting  for  tastes,  cer- 
tainly," said  Corporal  Crump ;  "  but  I  never 
heard  of  a  lamentation  before,  because  a 
friend  couldn't  leave  his  leg  behind  him." 

"  It  only  shows  what  my  feeling  is  towards 
you,  old  Butt-an'-muzzle,"  responded  the 
veteran,  seizing  the  corporal  by  the  hand, 
and  letting  him  understand  by  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  he  possessed  the 
average  strength  of  eight  fingers  and  two 
thumbs  in  half  that  number.  ' '  It's  a  further 
proof  of  what  my  tough  old  heart  feels  for 
ye,  Dicky.  I  could  hug  your  timber  leg,  if 
you  wore  one." 
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"  Friendship  could  not  be  expected  to  go 
to  greater  lengths,"  remarked  the  Corporal. 

The  old  Peninsular  winked  his  organ  of 
vision,  and  shook  away  a  tear. 

u  But  aslwas  saying,"  continued  Corporal 
Crump,  "  you'll  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way 
I'm  sure,"  and  he  pointed  to  Leonard,  who, 
with  upturned  face,  seemed  to  be  absorbed 
with  his  own  reflections,  "  and  not  let  harm 
come  to  him.  We  don't  know  what  time 
may  do  in  this  world.  It  makes  the  strong 
weak,  and  the  weak  strong,  and  works  more 
wonders  than  can  be  registered  in  a  small 
volume.  Perhaps  we  may  live  to  see  the 
young  sapling  there  flourish,  although  never 
robust  from  an  acorn ;  but  made  what  he  is, 
bowed  down  and  timorous  by  that  which 
you  and  I  have  witnessed  in  breaking  up 
many  a  fine  steel-hearted  fellow — cruelty, 
Bill  Stumpit,  rank  cruelty." 

"  They  never  scored  his  back?  "  exclaimed 
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the   old    Peninsular,  raising  his  hand  and 
hook  with  horror.     "Don't  tell  me  that." 

"  Not  exactly,  perhaps,"  replied  the 
Corporal.  "  I  won't  say  they  went  so 
far  as  to  tie  him  up  and  lay  it  on  as  we've 
seen  it  done,  Bill.  But  it  is  not  always 
that  the  greatest  pain  goes  through  the 
skin.  There  are  a  good  many  other  tor- 
mentors quite  as  sharp  as  the  cat." 

"  That  there  are,"  rejoined  the  veteran, 
"  and  the  luckiest  in  this  world  catch  the 
cat  in  some  shape  or  other,  if  it  is  not  for 
the  most  part  in  knotted  hemp." 

"  True,  very  true,"  returned  Corporal 
Crump,  aand  the  seams,  sometimes,  never 
come  out.  It  may  be  so  there,"  continued 
he,  again  pointing  to  Leonard,  who  sat 
without  noticing  what  was  said  or  done, 
"  but  as  I  before  said,  the  hope  is  in  time 
and  kindness." 

"  He  shall  not  even  feel  the  wind  if  it  be 
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rough !  "  ejaculated  the  old  Peninsular  with 
enthusiasm. 

u  You  have  heard  his  simple  story,  Bill," 
remarked  the  Corporal,  "  and  if  not  pro- 
fitable here,  as  many  a  seed  sown  is  a  long 
time  bearing  fruit,  yet  for  every  act  of 
kindness,  for  every  deed  performed  to  others 
as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us,  brings 
its  reward,  as  certain  as  the  showers  and 
sunshine  of  heaven  produce  the  flowers 
around  us." 

"  You're  not  talking  to  me  about  profits, 
Kichard  Crump,  are  ye  ? "  returned  the 
old  Peninsular  with  his  eye  suddenly  glow- 
ing like  a  red-hot  coal.  "  You  don't  sup- 
pose that  /  take  in  lodgers  to  bed  and  board 
'em,  in  order  that  I  may  pocket  the  cheese- 
parings, do  ye?  I'm  not  rolling  in  riches," 
continued  he,  in  spite  of  the  corporal's 
strenuous  efforts  to  check  him.  "  I  never 
said  I  was.     But  a  man  can  be  as  liberal 
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with  a  sixpence,  Richard  Crump,  as  he  can 
with  a  guinea.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  our 
possessions,  for  that  mayn't  depend  exactly 
upon  our  deserts  or  want  of  them ;  but  if  we 
bestow  freely  of  what  we  have,  it's  all  that 
can  be  expected  either  of  rich  or  poor;  and 
that  I  do,  have  done,  and  will  do  as  long  as 
I've  got  a  bit  of  British  oak  to  stand  on — 
hang  me ! " 

"  If  you  won't  let  me  speak,"  hallooed 
the  Corporal,  "  I'll  unship  your  bit  of  British 
oak  and  try  which  of  the  two  is  hardest, 
that,  or  your  thick  old  figure  head.  I  have 
heard,"  continued  he,  reprovingly,  "  that 
when  the  brains  are  out,  the  man  dies,  but 
that  doesn't  appear  to  be  always  the  case." 

11  Perhaps  I  did  not  quite  make  out  your 
meaning,  Dicky,"  said  the  veteran,  con- 
siderably crest-fallen.  "  I  was  always  a  bit 
of  a  fool  from  my  birth." 

"Ah!"   returned  Corporal   Crump,    "I 
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forgot  that.  You  may  suppose  to  have 
kissed  my  hand.  But  come,  the  birds  will 
never  be  caught  in  your  net  to-day,  I  can 
prophesy.  Let  us  take  a  homeward  march." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

He  was  foiled — Tobias  Woodbee  was 
foiled  by  her  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
authority  and  rule,  he  thought  would 
sooner  have  laid  herself  prostrate  at  his 
feet,  and  fawned  upon  them.  All  that 
maddened  rage  could  say  or  do,  had  been 
said  and  done.  He  discharged  his  servants 
— the  knight  of  the  muscles  excepted — as 
accomplices  in  the  elopement  of  his  wife  and 
son,  placarded  every  post-gate  and  wall  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  a  faithful  description  of 
their  persons,  and  advertised  handsome  and 
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liberal  rewards  for  their  discovery.  Mes- 
sengers were  despatched  in  every  probable, 
and,  indeed,  improbable  direction,  in  quest 
of  the  fugitives ;  but  to  the  most  strenuous 
endeavours,  backed  by  lavish  expenditure 
and  unflagging  perseverance,  all  trace  of 
them  ceased  at  the  Bull  Inn,  Aldgate.  It 
proved,  however,  like  those  proverbial  winds, 
which,  blowing  evil  to  some,  blow  good  to 
others,  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to 
the  night-porter  of  that  ancient  hostelrie; 
for  the  number  of  half-crowns  and  crowns 
he  received,  to  repeat  continually  what 
little  he  knew  of  the  extraordinary  pas- 
sengers by  the  mail,  who  arrived  there  on 
a  cold,  bleak,  February  night,  and  wanted 
nothing,  not  even  a  pair  of  slippers,  added 
greatly  to  his  provident  store  in  the  sav- 
ings-bank. 

But  to  his  praise  be  it  spoken,  he  made 
no  abridgment  of  the  facts,   and,  as  if  re- 
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solved  to  afford  as  much  as  he  possibly 
could  for  the  money,  he  went  into  the 
minutest  details  of  their  proceedings,  even 
to  the  unimportant  one  of  Corporal  Crump 
— or  what  was  naturally  supposed  to  be 
that  popular  individual — rubbing  the  end 
of  his  nose  with  so  much  energy,  that  he 
appeared  to  be  putting  a  French  polish 
on  the  surface. 

The  expressed  design  of  driving  to  Turn- 
ham  Green  wound  up  the  narrative,  and  so 
ended  the  night-porter's  information  of  all 
within  the  category  of  his  knowledge,  and, 
perhaps,  a  little  over;  for  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  parsley  of  a  story, 
otherwise  the  garnishing. 

Such  had  been  the  acute  means  observed 
by  the  corporal  in  checking  the  hot  pursuit 
which  he  anticipated  would  be  commenced, 
as  soon  as  the  discovery  was  made  of  their 
departure,   that  had  they  ascended   in  the 
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Nassau  balloon,  upon  leaving  the  Bull  Inn, 
Aldgate,  or  sunk  a  few  score  fathoms  be- 
neath  the  earth's  surface,  nothing  less  of 
the  trace  of  how  they  went,  or  where  they 
went,  could  by  any  reasonable  possibility 
have  been  left  behind. 

Squire  Woodbee  was  at  fault,  Dr.  Starkie, 
with  all  his  cunning,  was  at  fault,  and  every 
agent  and  means  employed  were  as  much 
baffled  as  hounds  may  be  imagined,  in  days 
to  come,  should  foxes  ever  be  given  to 
mount,  and  wing  an  aerial  course.  No 
letters,  no  messengers,  nothing  and  no  one 
either  came  or  went,  as  far  as  was  known, 
by  which  the  smallest  clue  could  be  formed 
of  their  retreat,  and  if  the  attempts  for 
discovering  it  were  not  abandoned,  each 
successive  step  brought  them  no  nearer  to 
the  mark. 

It  was  a  mystery,  and  one  too  likely, 
from    all   appearances    to  the   contrary,   to 
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remain  clogged  with  impenetrable  dark- 
ness. 

It  was  night,  and  Tobias  Woodbee  sat 
before  his  desolate  fireside,  turning  over  in 
his  thoughts  the  material  events  of  his  life. 
He  had  laboured  hard,  and  he  had  laboured 
long.  The  early  days  of  youth  were  passed 
in  drudgery,  in  daily  work  which  made  his 
heart  heavy  to  begin,  and  his  limbs  weary 
to  complete.  Years  of  unintermitting 
struggles,  of  anxiety,  and  self-denial,  and 
the  aim  was  attained — he  was  rich.  He 
rode  over  those  who  rode  over  him,  com- 
manded where  he  was  bidden,  and  felt  the 
truth  of  that  which  he  never  doubted — 
money  was  power.  Selfish,  however,  as  he 
was,  and  "  of  the  earth  most  earthy,"  yet 
his  pride  was  of  a  cast  above  that  generally 
found  in  minds  trained  as  his  had  been. 
He  hoped  to  be  the  stock-root,  the  founda- 
tion of  a  line  which  should  lift  its  head,  like 

vol.  ir.  n 
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the  cedar-top,  above  the  common  herd,  and 
contemplated  with  ambitious  satisfaction 
that  when  he  individually  had  ceased  to  be, 
what  he  had  toiled  so  arduously  for  would 
still  remain  a  monument  for  future  ages. 

In  his  son  he  expected  to  see  the  stepping- 
stone  to  the  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
be  wished  for,  and  felt  the  bitter  gall  of 
disappointment  when  Leonard's  tutor,  the 
Oxford  double-first  prize-man  so  constantly 
intimated  that  there  was  little  progress  in 
the  child's  mental  improvement.  He  had 
always  regarded  an  obstacle  to  his  wishes 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  hatred,  and,  wanting 
the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  parent,  he 
soon  began  to  entertain  morose  sentiments 
towards  the  boy,  and  to  exercise  the  severest 
tyranny  towards  him. 

In  the  belief  that  his  wife's  fondness  and 
indulgence  materially  assisted  to  thwart  the 
measures  for  making  Leonard  a  scholar,  he 
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at  last  interdicted  their  being  together,  ex- 
cept for  a  short  time  in  the  evening,  and 
then  only  if  Doctor  Starkie  could  give  an 
assurance  that  the  tasks  were  done,  and 
done  well.  The  hours  for  relaxation  were 
shortened  until  the  whole  day  was  occupied  in 
study ;  and  Leonard's  pale  cheek  might  be 
seen  bent  over  an  open  page  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  to  its  going  down.  He  often  took 
his  books  to  bed,  and  started  in  feverish 
dreams,  with  the  ogre's  face  turned  savagely 
upon  him,  to  thrust  his  hands  under  the 
pillow  and  begin  to  murmur  the  half-finished 
task  of  yesterday — that  which  prevented 
his  kissing  his  mother's  cheek  before  seeking 
his  pillow  to  bathe  it  with  his  tears. 

Fruitless  were  the  entreaties  of  Mrs. 
Woodbee  for  a  mitigation  of  the  harshness. 
In  vain  she  represented  the  failing  health 
and  energies  of  her  child,  and  pleader!,  as  a 
mother  only  can,    for  the  idol  of  her  affec- 

N  2 
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tions.  A  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  all  she 
urged,  and  frequently  threats  of  even  a 
severer  course  held  out  if  she  presumed  to 
interfere. 

Neither  were  these  menaces  mere  idle 
ebullitions  of  temper.  As  time  wore  on, 
Doctor  Starkie's  complaints  and  ominous 
shrugs  of  the  shoulders  increased,  and 
fanned  the  coal  of  Squire  Woodbee's  daily 
augmenting  chagrin.  He  tried  what  effect 
his  presence  would  have  upon  Leonard's 
attention,  and  being  unable  to  restrain  his 
anger,  when  confusion  rendered  the  poor 
trembling  lad  incapable  of  answering  the 
simplest  question,  blows,  loud,  cruel  blows 
were  struck. 

Rendered  all  but  mad  at  these  daily 
scenes,  Mrs.  Woodbee  made  a  final  appeal 
to  Dr.  Starkie,  and  then  learned,  if  not  all, 
sufficient  reason — unparalleled  as  it  might 
be  in   the  atrociousness  of  its   design — for 
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the  systematic  barbarity  exercised  towards 
Leonard.  Herself,  the  mother,  was  the 
price.  His  eyes  declared  it  by  the  devilish 
lire  darting  from  them,  if  it  were  possible 
that  doubt  should  be  construed  in  his  words 
and  actions.  With  a  woman's  quick  per- 
ception she  saw  the  wily  villain's  design,  and 
with  the  promptness  of  a  resolute  but 
fluttering  heart,  determined  to  frustrate  it. 
The  loathing  thought  sickened  her,  that 
in  the  form  of  man  there  should  be  a  thing 
so  desperately  wicked.  Could  it  be  true,  or 
was  it  some  hideous  phantom  of  her  over- 
heated brain  ?  To  save  him,  her  child,  she 
was  to — horror  of  horrors ! 

She  would  not  tell  her  husband  the  truth 
as  it  had  broken  upon  her.  It  would  be 
useless  if  she  did.  Wild,  improbable,  and 
without  the  slightest  proof,  who  could  be- 
lieve her  tale?  They  would  call  her  mad, 
perhaps,  and  not  hesitate  to   treat  her  as 
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one  whose  brain  was  warped.  What  was 
to  be  done?  Her  lips  compressed  with  the 
thought,  and  when  she  separated  them,  a 
light  streak  of  blood  upon  the  lower  one, 
told  how  earnest  it  had  been. 

Flight! 

There  was  joy  in  the  word.  Fly!  yes, 
she  would  fly — she  knew  not  where ;  but  he, 
Leonard,  would  be  with  her,  and  what  was 
the  world  beside ! 

A  few  hurried  lines  were  written,  justify- 
ing the  course  she  had  taken ;  night  came 
on,  and  they  were  gone. 

The  hour  was  late,  and  still  Tobias 
Woodbee  sat  before  his  desolate  fireside, 
turning  over,  in  his  thoughts,  the  material 
events  of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Foe  a  full  hour  not  a  word  had  been 
spoken ;  but  like  a  spirit  of  evil  Dr.  Starkie 
remained  watching  his  companion  in  silence, 
as  if  he  would  read  what  was  passing  within. 
Sitting  close  to  the  black  marble  chimney- 
piece,  the  Oxford  double-first  prize-man 
rubbed  his  forehead  against  the  polished 
stone  with  a  slow  methodical  action,  and 
looked  like  a  piece  of  mechanism,  as  he  faced 
the  taciturn  Squire  of  the  Oaks. 

"Starkie,"  at  length  ejaculated  Tobias 
Woodbee,   with    sudden    and    most   unex- 
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pected  energy,  as  he  drew  himself  erect  in 
his  chair,  "  I'll  tell  you  a  story." 

The  doctor  expressed  himself  as  being  a 
far  more  willing  listener  than  had  been  met 
with  since  the  wife  of  Menelaus  occasioned 
the  Trojan  war. 

"  You  never  heard — indeed  could  not  hear 
as  far  as  I  know — the  history  of  my  mar- 
riage? "  continued  the  Squire,  in  the  form  of 
an  interrogative. 

A  flush  spread  over  the  doctor's  forehead. 
It  might  be  from  friction. 

"  No,"  replied  he,  shading  his  eyes  for  a 
moment  with  a  hand,  "  I  am  unacquainted 
with  every  incident  connected  with  it,  my 
dear  Sir,  both  generally  and  particularly. 
Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  or 
interest  than  to  listen  to  the  narrative,"  and 
there  was  the  parenthesis  as  strong  as 
ever. 

"  It's  a  strange  tale,"  returned  the  Squire, 
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throwing  his  head  on  to  the  back  of  his 
easy  chair,  and  looking  at  the  ceiling  above 
him  with  a  kind  of  smile  which  seemed  as 
if  not  furnished  direct  from  the  spring  of 
happiness.  u  It's  a  strange  tale,"  repeated 
he,  "  and  one  which  may  sound  like  a 
romance,  but — pshaw!  I  need  not  say  that 
it's  true,  whatever  the  opinions  of  others 
may  be." 

For  the  purpose,  perhaps,  of  collecting  or 
arranging  his  ideas,  Squire  Woodbee  did  not 
break  the  commencement  of  his  story  at 
once;  but  remained  in  the  same  position,  and 
with  the  same  smile  upon  his  features. 

"  People  who  are  poor,  and  of  course 
miserable,"  at  length  said  he,  "  are  always 
at  war  with  the  rich.  By  some  unaccount- 
able self-esteem  which  poverty  seems  to 
possess,  she  claims  the  virtues  as  her  sole 
offspring,  while  vice  is  assigned  without 
limitation  as  the  attribute   of  her  opposite 
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neighbour  wealth.  So  far,  however,  from 
this  being  the  case,  Starkie,  if  I  may  judge 
from  my  own  experience,  this  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  envy  in  her  most  naked 
form.  High  vice,  and  refined  sins,  spring 
from  luxury  without  doubt ;  but  the  common 
order  of  offences  against  morality  and  the 
state,  may  be  traced  to  one  general  source 
— poverty.  Whatever  may  be  the  inclina- 
tion, poverty  sets  at  open  defiance  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  many  virtues,  and  renders 
the  majority  of  the  remainder  exceedingly 
doubtful  of  attainment." 

"Iain  completely  of  your  opinion,  my 
dear  Sir,"  replied  the  Oxford  double-first 
prize-man.  "  Virtue  in  rags,"  and  the 
doctor  smiled  so  that  every  tooth  was  ex- 
posed, "  is  merely  an  ideal  image,  or  at 
most  a  light  under  a  bushel.  Once  let  it 
be  seen,  and  temptation  soon  changes  its 
nature." 
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"  I  was  led  to  make  this  introduction," 
resumed  the  Squire,  raising  a  hand  as  a 
signal  that  he  wished  to  be  listened  to  with- 
out interruption,  "  from  the  feelings  I  enter- 
tained in  early  life  towards  those  who  were 
better  off  than  myself.  I  hated  them, 
Starkie,"  continued  he,  and  the  veins  swelled 
upon  his  forehead  as  he  spoke,  "  hated  them 
to  a  man.  The  causes  of  their  wealth  I 
always  traced  to  villainy  or  accident  of  some 
kind  or  other,  and  could  have  justified  any 
act  by  which  it  would  have  been  wrested 
from  them.  Remember  /  was  poor  then, 
and  these  are  the  feelings — hide  them  as 
they  may — which  the  poor  entertain 
towards  the  rich." 

Doctor  Starkie  made  no  remark,  but 
tapping  gently  one  of  the  arms  of  his  chair, 
slight  sounds  came  from  it  not  unlike  that 
favourite  air  the  devil's  tattoo. 

"  As    you     know,"     continued     Tobias 
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Woodbee,  "  I  make  no  concealment  of  what 
I  was.  I  am  no  better,  but  quite  as  go0d 
as  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  original  stuff 
from  which  the  best  families  in  England 
have  sprung.  Without  the  shop  what 
should  we  be — what  should  we  have 
been  ? 

It  is  money  that  has  made  us,  Starkie ; 
not  that  won  or  made  in  isolated  cases,  or 
the  collected  capital  of  gigantic  firms,  leased 
by  the  care,  judgment,  and  thrift  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  forming,  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call,  the  fortunes  of  our  Merchant 
Princes.  It  is  the  money  of  the  masses,  the 
stake  which  the  many  possess  ;  and  hence, 
our  love  of  order,  submission,  and  obedience 
to  the  laws  and  rightful  authority. 

With  us  there  is  both  the  aristocracy  and 
democracy  of  trade  ;  but  the  strength  is 
with  the  latter." 

Doctor  Starkie  was   not  prepared  for  a 
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disquisition  upon  political  and  commercial 
economy  :  but  he  looked  resigned,  and 
maintained  a  strict  silence. 

"He  is  dead  now,"  said  the  Squire, 
musingly ;  "  but  not  many  years  since  there 
was  a  great  man  on  'Change,  one  whose  re- 
puted wealth  and  position  made  him  an 
object  of  adulation  and  worship,  and  syco- 
phants were  ever  bowing  at  the  shrine — 
among  them  myself." 

The  Oxford  double-first  prize-man  started, 
and  looked  toward  the  speaker  inquiringly, 
as  if  in  doubt  at  what  he  heard. 

"  And  sycophants, "  repeated  Tobias 
Woodbee,  slowly,  "  were  ever  bowing  at  the 
shrine — among  them  myself.  But  I  hated 
him,  Starkie,"  continued  he,  as  the  veins 
again  roped  across  his  brow,  "  with  the  envy 
of  a  heart  burning  to  be  what  he  was.  I 
know  not  how  or  why  he  came  to  occupy 
my  thoughts,     but    sleeping  or    waking    I 
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dreamt  of  this  man,  and  his  power  was  that 
which  I  longed  to  grasp. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  I  was 
little  noticed  by  far  less  important  persons, 
and  he  had  but  a  slight  visionary  idea  that 
we  had  ever  met  before,  when  once  we 
parted,  although,  perhaps,  but  the  short 
date  of  yesterday  intervened. 

In     short,   he    was    the   great  man   on 
'Change,  I  a  nobody. 

Revolving  years,  however,  bring  revolv- 
ing changes.  I  grew  rich,  and,  knowing  it, 
took  care  that  others  should  know  it,  too. 
He,  the  great  man  on  'Change,  became  poor, 
and  knowing  it,  did  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent the  information  from  spreading  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  breast.  We  were 
being  worked  upon  by  exactly  opposite 
causes,  and  yet  these  brought  us  together  in 
closer  union  than,  at  one  time,  could  have 
been    conjectured    possible.      He    wanted 
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assistance,  I  rendered  it;  he  wanted  more; 
I  gave  him  more;  and,  not  losing  my 
own  depth,  the  great  man  on  'Change  was 
under  there  !  "  and  Tobias  Woodbee  struck 
a  thumb  on  the  edge  of  his  seat,  and  pressed 
it  until  the  blood  faded  from  the  nail. 

"  The  storm  thickened,  clouds  lowered 
upon  the  house,  but  no  expenditure  was  re- 
trenched, no  scheme  abandoned,  no  venture 
given  up.  Ruin  gradually  stole  upon  him 
like  the  darkness  of  night  falling  around ; 
but  he  still  remained  the  great  man  on 
'Change. 

It  was  now,  being  unable  to  do  without 
me,  that  I  became  his  constant  guest,  and 
one  more  honored  never  feasted  in  a  man- 
sion wherein  luxury  reigned  paramount.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  palace  in  which  he  lived,  and 
all  that  art  could  do,  or  money  purchase, 
met  the  eye  in  wearying  profusion. 

Persian  carpets,  soft  as  Genoa  velvet,  let 
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the  feet  sink  in  as  if  treading  upon  moss,  and 
brocaded  drapery  hung  in  heavy  folds  about 
the  windows,  fringed  with  bullion  and  the 
richest  lace.  Large  and  costly  mirrors 
stood  against  the  walls  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
reflecting  models  from  Italy  in  alabaster, 
collections  of  Sevres  china,  curious  carvings 
in  ivory,  buhl  cabinets,  and  bronze  casts, 
pictures  of  the  choicest  kind,  and  a  count- 
less variety  of  articles  of  vertu,  made  the 
whole  look  as  if  the  earth  had  been  searched 
to  bring  the  most  beautiful  things  together. 
In  this  saloon,  which  appeared  like  a 
scene  of  enchantment,  I  first  was  introduced 
to  his  two  daughters  and  only  children. 
Young,  handsome,  accomplished,  and  sup- 
posed inheritors  of  immense  wealth,  you  will 
easily  believe  what  crowds  of  triflers,  ad- 
mirers, and  speculators  they  attracted  around 
them,  and  that  I,  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  their  father's  affairs,   assumed  an  inde- 
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pendence  of  tone  and  manner  which  would 
be  likely  to  both  astonish  and  offend  the 
heiresses  of  the  great  man  on  'Change.  To  the 
unintermitting  and  almost  exclusive  atten- 
tion which  I  took  pleasure  in  forcing  their 
haughty  parent  to  pay  me,  in  the  presence 
of  his  guests,  they  were  wont  to  exchange 
looks  of  mingled  surprise  and  contempt,  and 
often  essayed  to  give  vent  to  their  indigna- 
tion by  making  me  understand,  at  least, 
that  I  should  receive,  at  their  hands,  not  the 
slightest  mark. 

This  was  what  I  desired,  knowing  as  1 
did  that  they  must  bend  to  me  like  wands 
of  willow  whenever  I  chose,  I  inwardly 
rejoiced  to  see  the  stiff-necked  beauties' 
indifference,  and  measured  the  moment  for 
humiliating  them,  when  it  would  most  con- 
tribute to  the  gratification  of  my  pride. 

I   have   reason  to   remember  well  when 
that  moment  arrived.    One  night  the  saloon 

VOL.  II.  o 
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was  crowded  with  beauty,  fashion,  and 
wealth,  and  among  the  most  beautiful,  none 
looked  more  so  than  the  daughters  of  the 
great  man  on  'Change.  Bearing  a  close  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  and  dressed  alike, 
they  formed  the  principal  objects  of  attrac- 
tion, and  the  buzz  of  compliments  and 
flattery  might  be  heard  in  every  quarter. 
The  eldest,  Ellen,  was  standing  by  the  side 
of  a  young  man  holding  a  commission  in 
the  army,  and  from  the  marked  attentions 
paid,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
received,  I  concluded,  and  concluded 
rightly,  that  in  him  I  saw  a  favoured 
suitor.  J  can  admit  now,  as  I  might  then, 
that  a  finer  figure  I  never  saw  than  in  this 
young  soldier,  and  as  they  stood  preparing 
for  the  dance,  it  was  the  general  remark 
how  strikingly  handsome  they  appeared. 

A   wild  burst  of  music  broke  upon  the 
ear.    A  few  more  chords,  and   they   would 
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have  been  whirling  in  the  throng,  when 
taking  an  arm  of  the  great  man  on  'Change, 
as  if  it  belonged  to  me,  I  sauntered  through 
the  crowd  close  to  where  they  were  stand- 
ing, and  claimed  her  as  my  partner. 

'  Indeed,  Sir,'  she  replied,  drawing  back 
with  head  erect,  and  eyes  flashing  with 
surprise  and  anger,  '  2"  am  not  entitled  to 
that  honor.' 

'  We  are  occasionally,'  replied  I,  ;  both 
forgetful  and  indifferent  to  our  engage- 
ments. This  gentleman  will,  I  am  sure, 
give  place.' 

1  That  must   depend,    Sir,'    he  rejoined, 

folding   his  arms    across   his    breast,    and 

measuring  me   from  heel  to  nead    with    a 

proud,  defying  look,    '  upon  the  decision  of 

the  lady.' 

Without     making     an    observation,     I 

turned    a    cold,    expressive    eye    upon   her 

father,  who  at  once  settled  the  point  at  issue. 

o  2 
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4  Ellen/  said  he,  taking  her  hand,  which 
was  rested  upon  the  young  officer's  arm, 
cmy  friend — my  particular  friend  here — 
cannot  — must  not  be  denied.' 

The  incident  may  sound  trifling  in  itself, 
but  the  sensation  at  the  time  can  scarcely 
be  described.  She  saw  that  there  was  some- 
thing then  which  gave  me  the  power  to  do 
as  1  pleased,  and  perceiving  her  father 
humbling  himself  in  apologising  to  the 
young  officer,  whose  cheek  and  lips  were 
blanched  with  anger,  as  he  was  led  into 
a  corner,  she  tremblingly  yielded  her  hand 
to  mine,  and  I  stood,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  before  the  most  brilliant  assembly 
I  yet  had  mingled  with,  the  proudest  of 
the  proud.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards 
us,  and  I  gave  look  for  look." 

Tobias  Woodbee  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
glanced  smilingly  at  the  ceiling  above  his 
head,    as    if   the     satisfaction    which     the 
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thought      engendered     was     as     fresh     as 
ever. 

"  The  explanation  which  was  given,"  con- 
tinued the  Squire,  "  or  what  passed  between 
the  tottering  merchant  and  his  daughters,  I 
never  knew,  or  sought  to  inquire.  But  from 
that  day  forth  I  took  the  ground  which  1  in- 
tended to  occupy.  Even  the  menials  ap- 
peared to  know  that  I  must  be  considered 
before  every  one,  and  I  liked  to  make  the 
dogs  cringe,  and  seem  ready  to  lie  at  my 
feet,  that  1  might  walk  over  their  necks 
rough-shod  if  it  ple'ased  me. 

It's  money  that  makes  the  man,  Starkie. 
Without  it  he  is  a  slave. 

For  the  object  which  I  have  in  view,  I 
shall  not  trace,  step  by  step,  the  advance  of 
my  authority  and  power  in  the  family  of  the 
great  man  on  'Change.  Enough  for  the 
purpose  will  it  be  to  state,  that  one  word  of 
mine,  at  any  moment,  would  have   broken 
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the  bubble,  and  that  on  my  breath  his  very 
existence  depended. 

I  am  not  one  of  that  mole-eyed  tribe, 
Starkie,"  continued  Tobias  Woodbee,  "given 
to  the  weakness  of  stooping  to  pick  up 
nothing.  That  is  for  the  employment  of  the 
universal  family  of  fools,  and  it  has  ever 
been  one  of  my  strenuous  efforts  to  prove 
that  I  am  not  closely  allied  to  those  serious 
detrimentals  to  the  human  race. 

A  fool  may  be  compared  to  a  blown  egg. 
Let  it  be,  and  it  is  useless;  crush  it,  and  it 
is  nothing. 

While  he  was  gradually  sliding  towards 
the  pit  yawning  to  swallow  him  and  his 
magnificence,  I  took  care  that  what  was 
ruin  to  him,  should  be  productive  of  profit 
to  me.  By  degrees  the  best  of  his  pos- 
sessions became  mine,  and,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, I  took  the  place,  as  if  to  realize  my 
dream,   which   he     once    held.       He    still, 
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however,     remained     the    great     man    on 
'Change. 

Few  like  me  attach  themselves  to  falling 
fortunes ;  but  the  rats  leave  before  the  ship 
sinks,  Starkie.  If  there  be  anything  be- 
yond the  frothy  romance  of  full-grown 
children  in  that  hackneyed  sentiment,  so 
commonly  denominated  love,  I  never  knew 
what  it  was,  and  therefore  in  saying,  that  I 
wished,  designed,  or  intended  to  make  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  great  man  on  'Change 
my  wife,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  was 
in  love  with  her.  She  was  beautiful, 
and  being  so,  I  admired  her;  but  the 
great  attraction  —  the  loadstone  to  my 
heart — was  the  making  her  mine  against 
her  will,  the  winning  her  all  the  world  to 
nothing!  Caged  birds  sing,  Starkie,  after  a 
while. 

What  I   proposed  could  not  be  rejected. 
She  was  to  be  mine,  and  arrangements  com- 
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menced  for  making  her  so  without  delay. 
The  young  soldier,  he  whose  place  I  usurped 
on  the  night  of  the  dance,  no  longer  appeared 
in  the  saloon,  and,  although  it  was  said  that 
she  became  paler  and  more  pensive  as  our 
marriage  approached,  I  had  no  reason  to 
think  but  that  she  felt  perfect  resignation  to 
her  fate — a  becoming  and  desirable  feeling 
for  all  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  help 
themselves. 

Great  were  the  preparations,  and  lavish 
the  expenditure,  which  heralded  the  wedding 
day,  and  early  on  that  eventful  morning, 
I  was  thinking  of  the  interest  and  compound 
interest  of  the  investments  in  pearls,  dia- 
monds, silks,  satins,  and  lace,  when  a  mes- 
senger arrived,  breathless  with  haste,  to 
summon  me  to  the  house  of  the  great  man 
on  'Change. 

What  was  the  matter? 

He   did   not   know,    he   could   not   tell. 
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Something  had  happened,  and  I  was  wanted 
instantly.' 

As  speedily  as  possible  I  obeyed  the 
call,  and  was  met  by  my  intended  father-in- 
law  in  the  entrance,  looking  as  ghastly 
white  as  a  spectre.  His  lips  were  bloodless, 
and  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot  like  one 
stricken  with  the  palsy. 

In  silence  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
leading  me  into  an  adjoining  room  closed 
the  door,  and  fell  upon  his  knees  before  me. 

'  For  Heaven's  sake !  '  he  said,  holding  up 
his  hands — you  would  not  have  recognised  the 
great  man  on  'Change—4  For  Heaven's  sake,' 
repeated  he,  4  do  not  suspect  me  in  having 
any  share  in  what  has  taken  place !  Indeed 
I  am  innocent,  innocent  of  everything,'  and 
then  he  wept  like  a  child,  still,  you'll  re- 
member, kneeling  at  my  feet. 

It  required  no  great  powers  of  percep- 
tion to   see  that   something   extraordinary 
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had  occurred,  and  the  coming  event  was  not 
without  its  shadow. 

1  You  are  about  telling  me,'  replied  I, 
4  that  Ellen  refuses  to  become  my  wife?  ' 

L  She  has  gone/  rejoined  he,  in  a  choked 
voice,  c  and  by  this  time  is  the  wife  of 
another/ 

c  That,  therefore,  places  the  matter 
beyond  the  reach  of  possibility,'  returned  I, 
with  a  coolness  of  manner  which  seemed  to 
stagger  him.  '  When  did  she  leave,  and 
with  whom  ? ' 

y  This  letter  will  explain  all,'  said  he, 
offering  me  one,  and  assisting  him  to  rise, 
I  found,  in  a  long  rambling  story  in  which 
she  endeavoured  to  justify  herself,  that  my 
betrothed  had  taken  flight  with  Lieutenant 
Somerset,  the  handsome  soldier  and  discon- 
certed hero  of  the  dance. 

At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  enter  into  the  particular  state  of 
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my  feelings  upon  the  subject;  but  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  simple  and  brief  narra- 
tion of  the  facts  as  they  occurred. 

In  no  very  gentle  terms,  perhaps,  I  gave 
expression  to  what  I  thought  of  the  treatment 
I  had  received,  and  gave  the  great  man  on 
'Change  to  understand  that  the  Gazette 
awaited  him  with  the  same  certainty  as  his 
coffin.  He  pleaded,  of  course,  for  mercy — 
it's  the  last  resource  in  all  desperate  cases — 
and  I  peremptorily  declined  to  extend  the 
boon. 

Raising  his  voice  imprudently — taking 
for  granted  it  was  far  from  his  wish  that 
everybody  in  the  house  should  be  acquainted 
with  what  appeared  designed  only  for  my 
ears — his  second  daughter,  Alice,  entered 
the  room,  and  commenced  the  task  of  as- 
suaging the  grief  of  her  parent.  She  was  a 
pretty  and  gentle  girl,  and  never,  to  my 
eyes,  looked  to  greater  advantage  than  now, 
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when  using  her  best  efforts  to  raise  the 
prostrate  energies  of  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  great  man  on  'Change. 

She  would  have  knelt  at  my  feet,    too, 
but  I  prevented  that. 

4  Pray,  Sir/  said  she,  addressing  me,  c  be 
merciful,  as  you  hope  for  mercy !  That  you 
have  been  wronged,  grievously  wronged,  I 
know  full  well;  but  how  far  nobler  is  for- 
giveness to  revenge!  All  may  resent  an 
injury.  The  worst  among  us  can  do  that 
with  aptness  of  word  and  deed.  To  forgive 
belongs  to  nobler  natures.' 

'  And  do  you  believe  me  capable  of  ex- 
ercising the  power  which  you   attribute  to 
nobler  natures?'  inquired  I. 
4 1  hope  so,'  was  the  reply. 
We  are  easily  nattered  if  the  time  and 
opportunity  be  fitting. 

Human     motives     are    wheels     within 
wheels.     I  had  mine,  bevond  the.  mere  sour 
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of  the  moment  or  circumstance ;  but  both 
were  favoured  by  the  inclination.  All  was 
prepared,  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  choice 
the  youngest  daughter  would  have  been 
quite  as  acceptable  to  me  as  the  eldest, 
when  I  first  resolved  to  ally  myself  to  the 
family  of  the  great  man  on  'Change. 

With  little  preface  to  the  subject — it  was 
not  needed,  Starkie,  as  my  bill-book  re- 
minded me  at  the  moment — I  proposed  that 
Alice  should  be  decked  in  the  bridal  dress 
prepared  for  her  sister,  and  that  all  things 
should  proceed  as  if  she  had  been  the 
selected  of  my  choice. 

If  I  remember  rightly  there  were  a  few 
tears,  and  an  hour's  delay  for  becoming 
hesitation ;  but  a  special  licence  surmounted 
the  remaining  difficulty,  and  not  one  of  the 
crowd  before  the  portico  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  that  morning,  could  have 
guessed  that  the  young  girl,  crowned  with 
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a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms,  and  supported 
to  the  altar  amid  general  admiration  of 
her  beauty,  was  the  bride  of  expediency  to 
save  her  father. 

There  is  but  little  more  to  add. 

Within  a  month  of  our  marriage  he  died, 
and  thus  was  saved  from  the  fall  which  he 
dreaded  more  than  death.  Without  a  rem- 
nant that  he  could  call  his  own,  people  still 
spoke  of  him  as  the  great  man  on  'Change, 
and  so  passed  another  bubble  by  which  the 
world  is  gulled  by  appearances." 

Tobias  Woodbee  seemed  to  have  arrived 
at  the  termination  of  his  story,  for  his  voice 
gradually  dropped,  and  he  marked  the  last 
word  with  a  loud  snap  of  a  finger  and 
thumb. 

"  May  I  ask/'  said  Doctor  Starkie,  with 
the  parenthesis  particularly  developed,  "  if 
the  reminiscence  be  not  of  too  painful  a 
nature,  my  dear  Sir,   what  became  of  the 
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exceedingly  imprudent,  not  to  say  disgrace- 
ful young  person,  who  eloped  at  so  extra- 
ordinary a  moment,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
her  sex  and  name?" 

"  Her  husband  was  shot  for  an  act  of 
cowardice,  I  believe,"  replied  the  Squire; 
"  but  from  that  day  to  this,  I  never  felt  suf- 
ficient interest  to  learn  anything  positive 
about  her  or  him.  I  forbade  all  communi- 
cation between  the  sisters,  and  I  have  no 
cause  to  think  that  my  command  was 
broken;  but  shallow  as  women  may  be, 
Starkie,  they  are  often  deeper  than  we  take 
them  for." 

The  doctor  appeared  to  coincide  entirely 
with  this  sentiment,  silent  as  was  the  ex- 
pression ;  for  his  fingers  played  nimbly,  and 
more  nimbly  still  on  the  arm  of  his  chair; 
but  the  notes  were  muffled,  although  they 
still  seemed  belonging  to  the  devil's  tattoo. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

In  luxuries  it  was  not  Miss  Baxter's  lot 
to  indulge;  but,  at  the  precise  moment  of 
her  re-appearance  before  the  footlights  of 
public  notice,  she  was  engaged  in  toasting 
a  muffin. 

The  little  kettle — that  hissing  and  splut- 
tering kettle — stood  on  the  top  bar  of  the  eco- 
nomical -  condensed -coal -consuming  grate, 
which  never  could  have  been  crammed  with 
more  than  a  fourth  of  a  peck  of  the  finest 
pounded  Wall's  End  that  ever  wind  wafted 
in  the  shape  of  dingy  dust,  and  seemed  to 
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be  vomiting  forth  an  unbroken  cloud  of 
vapour  into  the  very  jaws  of  Miss  Baxter, 
with  a  pleasure  partaking  of  considerable 
spleen.  Miss  Baxter's  patience  and  equani- 
mity of  temper,  however,  ^vere  proof  against 
any  such  impotent  attack,  and  she  evinced 
the  utmost  stoical  indifference  towards  the 
little  hissing,  spluttering  kettle,  by  steadily 
pursuing  her  purpose  to  its  completion. 

The  muffin  was  browned. 

With  a  cup  of  souchong,  or  it  might  be 
bohea,  held  from  time  to  time  to  her  lips, 
the  leading  favorite  of  the  juvenile  sprout- 
ing ideas  in  and  around  that  locality,  to 
which  historical  associations  of  the  most 
pleasing  kind  will  henceforth  attach,  began 
to  wear  so  peaceful  an  air  of  perfect  con- 
tentment, that  it  was  more  than  refreshing 
to  witness.  Miss  Baxter  had  had  a  long 
round  that  day,  and  her  multifarious  duties, 
working  by  a  kind  of  sliding  scale,  from 
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teaching  words  of  one  syllable,  to  the  ma- 
jestic use  of  the  globes,  occasioned  an  ex- 
haustion of  the  system,  both  mental  and 
physical,  of  which  effects  she  was  duly 
sensible. 

Miss  Baxter  sipped  a  second  cup,  caused 
the  toasted  and  buttered  muffin  to  vanish 
by  a  most  natural  process,  and  added  to 
the  list  of  her  self-confessional  admissions 
by  observing,  that  she  felt  better. 

By  a  strange  fatality — and  that  it  was  a 
decree  of  the  three  weird  sisters,  Clothos 
Lachesis,  and  Atropos — no  one  could  for  a 
moment  doubt,  it  appeared  that  Miss  Bax- 
ter's evenings  at  home  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  a  stirring  scene, 
now  and  then,  as  a  relief,  perhaps,  to  their 
general  monotony. 

Scarcely  had  she  announced  a  decided 
improvement  in  those  flagging  sensations 
which  required  gently  stimulating  only  to 
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regain  a  healthful  tone,  than  every  symp- 
tom returned  with  prostrating  effect,  as  a 
knock,  an  unexpected,  mysterious  knock, 
was  visited  upon  the  outer  door  of  her 
domicile. 

Miss  Baxter  glanced  at  the  little  skewer 
of  a  poker,  which  chanced  to  be  red-hot, 
but  her  heart  failed  her  notwithstanding. 

The  knock  was  repeated. 

The  least  firm  of  nerve  can  sometimes 
accomplish  deeds  which  would  quail  the 
stoutest  of  hearts. 

Miss  Baxter  clutched  the  poker  from 
the  bars  and  advanced. 

"  Who's  there?  "  inquired  she,  endeavour- 
ing to  steady  a  voice  which  betrayed  a 
strong  tendency  to  shake. 

"  A  friend !  "  was  the  reply,  hoarsely 
whispered  through  the  keyhole. 

Under  other  circumstances  Miss  Baxter 
might  have  smiled  at  the   absurd  attempt 
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to  tamper  with  her  credulence.  Friend  in- 
deed! but  the  poker  cooled  quickly,  and 
consequently  much  of  its  terror  was  being 
lost. 

"  Your  business?  " 

u  To  speak  with  you." 

"  What  about?" 

"  Those  you  love." 

Miss  Baxter's  heart  leaped  like  a  strong 
trout  at  a  May-fly. 

"  Their  names — tell  me  whom  you  mean," 
quickly  rejoined  she. 

"  Leonard — " 

Not  another  word.  Imprudent,  nay, 
rash  as  the  act  undoubtedly  was  for  so 
unprotected  a  female,  Miss  Baxter  whisked 
back  bolt  and  bars,  and,  without  taking  the 
precaution  of  peeping,  threw  open  the  door 
wide  upon  its  hinges,  and  there  stood  a 
figure  which,  concealed  as  it  was  by  a 
shawl    muffled   round   the  throat,   and  the 
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eyes,  and  even  nose,  concealed  by  a  bri- 
gandish-looking  hat,  at  once  struck  her 
vision  as  not  being  unfamiliar. 

"  I  hope  to  see  Miss  Baxter,"  said  the 
mysterious  wearer  of  the  brigandish-look- 
ing  hat,  making  a  step  forward,  "  as  well  as 
an  old  friend  could  wish ;  "  and  lifting  the 
extinguisher  from  the  upper  stories  of  his 
countenance,  there  was  Corporal  Crump, 
as  fresh  as  a  green  pea  that  morning 
gathered. 

"  Gracious  goodness !  "  ejaculated  Miss 
Baxter,  placing  her  hands  upon  her  bosom, 
to  keep  in  check,  by  pressure,  the  rising 
emotions.  "  I  almost  thought  so,  if  not 
quite.  Be  still,  my  heart.  Pardon  me, 
gallant  Sir!  Be  seated,  pray.  Confusion 
renders  me  confused.  I — I — I — "  and  the 
little,  simple-hearted  gentlewoman's  feelings 
ran  over  in  a  current  of  briny  tears. 

The  corporal  had  distinguished   himself 
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by  many  a  bolder  act,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  that  defender  and  supporter  of  his 
country's  honor  had  ever  displayed  more 
considerate  kindness  than  in  his  prompt 
attempt  to  soothe  the  excited  feelings  of  the 
little,  forlorn,  old  governess,  who,  as  he  re- 
collected with  great  force  at  the  moment, 
could  waste  but  few  of  her  tears,  if  a  limited 
quantity  only  in  this  life  is  permitted  to 
be  shed. 

"•  Both  are  quite  charming,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  left  'em  as  happy  as  singing  birds,  with 
which,  as  you'll  hear  in  process  of  time, 
they're  surrounded.  There's  no  occasion 
to  cry,  Miss  Baxter,  I  do  assure  you,  and  if 
you  can  listen  to  me,  without  giving  way, 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  them  as  quick  as  words 
can  be  turned  off  the  tongue." 

Miss  Baxter  admitted  that  she  could 
scarcely  command  sufficient  politeness  to 
offer  Corporal  Crump  refreshment,  as  a  pre- 
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liminary  to  furnishing  her  with  the  infor- 
mation, so  eager  was  she  to  learn  the  parti- 
culars; but  would  he  take  a  cup  of  tea  and 
a  muffin  ? 

The  son  of  Mars  excused  himself  politely, 
from  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a 
decided  infliction,  and  taking  a  chair  oppo- 
site to  the  economical -condensed-coal-con- 
suming grate,  facing  Miss  Baxter's,  he 
acquainted  her  with  every  detail  of  interest 
connected  with  Leonard  and  her  friend 
Alice,  and  poured  such  a  stream  of  facts 
into  her  willing  ears,  as  threatened  to  swamp 
her  very  powers  of  hearing. 

Miss  Christina  Baxter's  face  brightened 
like  burnished  copper  as  the  corporal's 
narrative  proceeded,  and  by  the  time  he 
brought  the  particulars — of  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted — to  an  end, 
there  was  not  a  vestige    or    trace   of  that 
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current  in,   around,  or  about  the  source  to 
which  tears  are  commonly  assigned. 

"  I  thank  Heaven  to  have  lived  to  hear 
that  they  are  comfortable ! "  devoutly  ex- 
claimed Miss  Baxter.  "  What  a  love  of  a 
man  Mr.  William  Stumpit  must  be !  "  she 
continued  with  unqualified  admiration.  u  I 
could  kiss  his  wooden  leg,  gallant  Sir — I 
could,  with  a  pleasure  not  easily  described." 

"  He's  the  remains  of  a  good  soldier  and 
honest,  noble-hearted  man,  Marm,"  rejoined 
the  Corporal.  c*  There  isn't  much  of  him 
left;  but  what  there  is,  superior  quality 
can't  be  found  between  here  and  a  three 
weeks'  march." 

44  And  Leonard,  you  tell  me,  improves?  " 

u  I  think  so,  Miss  Baxter,"  returned  Cor- 
poral Crump,  and  his  words  sounded  as  if 
not  meant  by  way  of  mere  consolation  to 
his  hearer.  "  My  hopes  and  belief  are," 
continued   he,    "  that    the    old   Peninsular^ 
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Paradise  Lodge,  and  linnets,  the  air  of  the 
vale,  no  books,  and  a  few  weeks'  more 
freedom  from  the  Devil's  own  and — " 

"  Bluebeard,"  added  Miss  Starkie,  as  her 
finest  stroke  and  keenest  edge  of  satire. 
"  I  like  to  call  the  elder  Woodbee  Bluebeard, 
gallant  Sir.  It  seems,  upon  occasions,  to 
relieve  a  weight,"  and  she  pressed  a  hand 
upon  her  bosom  to  indicate,  probably,  the 
precise  spot  from  whence  oppression  was  so 
removed. 

"  So  be  it  then,"  said  the  Corporal, 
u  Bluebeard  we'll  call  him ;  and  it's  my 
opinion  that  a  few  weeks'  more  freedom  from 
the  small — excuse  me,  Marm,  if  1  name  the 
place  particularly — hell,  in  which  he  was 
kept  simmering,  that  Master  Leonard  will 
hold  his  head  up  yet  like  a  rose  in  June,  and 
be  an  ornament  to  the  world  at  large  and 
this  part  of  it,  perhaps,  in  particular." 

"  He  still  remains  silent  and  given  to  that 
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day-dreaming  which  caused  me  so  much 
anxiety?  "  observed  Miss  Baxter  with  her 
eyes  closed. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say,  Marm,"  replied  Cor- 
poral Crump,  with  a  shake  of  the  head, 
"he  has  not  given  up  the  bad  habit  of 
thinking  yet.  I  wish  he  had;  but  notwith- 
standing that,  he  takes  more  notice  of  the 
birds  than  formerly,  and,  with  a  laugh,  asks 
Bill  Stumpit  to  shake  hands  with  his  hook, 
which  all  looks  improving  and  healthy." 

"And  Alice  is  happier?"  rejoined  Miss 
Baxter,  with  her  eyes  still  shut,  as  if  a 
vision  of  a  truly  pleasant  kind  was  palpable 
within. 

"  It  was  only  yesterday  morning  that  I 
heard  her  sing,"  returned  the  old  soldier. 
"  You'll  oblige  me,  Marm,  by  remembering 
that  fact.  It  may  froth  up  your  spirits," 
continued  he,    "  when  a  little  flat,  perhaps." 

Miss   Baxter  was  not  likely  to  forget  so 
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important,  so  pleasing  an  incident.  It  was 
quite  a  treasure  for  memory's  hoard. 

"  While  here,"  resumed  the  Corporal, 
"  which  will  not  be  long  at  a  time,  for  I  must 
try  to  make  a  split  vote  of  myself  just  now, 
I  shall  only  come  out  with  the  bats  ;  for  I 
understand  Mr.  Bluebeard,  as  we'll  now 
call  him,  is  having  a  sharp  look  out  kept 
upon  everybody's  movements." 

"  Ah !  "  sighed  Miss  Baxter  "  No  words 
can  convey — the  power  of  language  is  ina- 
dequate to  express — what  I  suffered  from  the 
repeated  examinations  and  cross-examina- 
tions— and  particularly  cross  ones  some  of 
them  were,  gallant  Sir,  I  assure  ye — at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Bluebeard  and  his  arch  coun- 
sellor Dr.  Starkie.  Having  interfered  so 
lately  on  the  behalf  of  the  afflicted  and  per- 
secuted dears,  I  was  suspected  of  being  the 
chief  instigator  of  their  flight,  and  gene- 
ralissimo  of  the  entire  proceedings.       My 
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innocence,"  continued  Miss  Baxter,  "  had 
not  the  slightest  weight,  and  my  answers  to 
these  inquisitors,  so  far  from  satisfying  or 
pacifying  them,  only  roused  their  savage 
natures  to  frenzy.  I  knew  nothing,  I  re- 
peatedly stated  that  I  knew  nothing,  what- 
ever about  the  fortunate  escape  of  the 
afflicted  and  persecuted  dears  from  thraldom 
— for  fortunate  I  persisted  in  calling  it  even 
to  their  faces — and,  at  length,  finding  that 
it  was  impossible  to  learn  anything  from  me, 
they  took  a  final  departure,  with  a  strong 
expression,  concerning  the  total  void  of  truth 
in  my  statement." 

"I  don't  wish  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  either  of  those  worthies,"  observed 
Corporal  Crump,  with  a  martial  frown 
knitting  his  brows.  "  1  have  promised  not 
to  do  so,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  I'll  pro- 
tect as  long  as  I've  got  arms  to  my  shoul- 
ders, I'll  use  my  best  endeavours  to  keep  my 
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word.  But  if  I  should  be  found  out,  or  any 
chance  brings  us  together,  there'll  be  some 
sharp  work,  Marin,  as  sure  as  powder  burns 
quickly." 

"  Avoid  extremes,  gallant  Sir,"  said  Miss 
Baxter,  entreatingly,  "  if  within  the  com- 
pass of  practicability.  Sharp  work  rarely 
does  much  good;  but  often  a  great  deal  of 
harm.     May  I  ask  how  you  travelled?" 

"In  a  return  fish- van  masked  by  a  pile 
of  hampers,"  replied  the  old  soldier,  "  and 
if  I  get  rid  of  the  smell  of  herrings  within 
the  next  month  I  shall  consider  myself  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  of  men.  There's  not 
a  cat  in  the  neighbourhood  but  will  come 
mewing  about  me,  I  know." 

"  How  long  do  you  intend  remaining?  " 
asked  Miss  Baxter. 

u  That  depends  upon  circumstances  and 
not  my  own  choice,"  said  the  Corporal. 
"  Poor  Miss  Clara,"  continued  he,  "  is  sadly 
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down  of  heart  and  wants  more  cheering,  I 
fear,  than  is  in  my  knapsack  to  give  her. 
Then  there's  my  missis  wasting  away  before 
our  eyes  like  a  pinch  of  snow  in  the  fire. 
It  won't  be  long  before  that  bruised  and 
troubled  heart  is  at  rest,  Marm,  and  I  hope 
to  witness  the  closing  scene,  for  I  might  be 
wanted,  d'ye  see,  at  such  a  moment  as  that. 
Little  Jacob,  too,  he's  all  sixes  and  sevens, 
and  whimpers  that  I  mustn't  leave  him 
any  more,  or  an  impulse  to  stick  his  head 
into  a  treacle- tub  may  come  over  him 
again." 

"  Is  there  no  one  else  in  whom  you  take 
an  equal  interest?  "  slyly  put  in  Miss  Baxter, 
for  report  had  been  busy  in  the  village  with 
Corporal  Crump  and  Mistress  Twigg  for  a 
long  time  past. 

The  old  soldier  rose  hastily  from  his  chair 
at  these  words,  and  buttoning  his  coat  with 
corresponding   speed    observed,    "Pleasant 
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company  makes  time  fly  fast.  I  must  bid 
you  good  night,  Marm." 

"  Do  not  be  in  haste,  gallant  Sir,"  rejoined 
Miss  Baxter. 

But  there  was  no  stopping  Corporal 
Crump,  and  he  took  his  departure  with  the 
military  abruptness  of  "  quick  march." 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

"  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick," 
and  the  hostess  of  the  Harrow  and  Pitchfork 
felt  the  truth  of  the  proverb  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent. 

The  days  dragged  their  weary  lengths 
along,  and  each  one  seemed  a  month  at  least, 
but  the  "  creeping  in  of  petty  space  "  pro- 
duced no  ghost  of  Corporal  Crump,  let  alone 
the  more  welcome  material  and  solid  sub- 
stance of  that  martial  spirit. 

He  had  left  her!  The  thought  was  an 
agonizing  one;    but  there  existed  not   the 
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slightest  peg  to  hang  a  doubt  upon  concern- 
ing the  stern  character  of  the  fact.  He  had 
left  her ! 

How  often  Mistress  Twigg  masticated 
those  monosyllabic  words!  Still,  with  a 
fond,  reposing  woman's  hopes,  she  thought 
he  would  return.  Yes,  yes,  Jonathan's 
pleasing  prophecy  would  yet  be  realized. 
Having  gone  up  the  road,  as  the  chronicle 
of  the  past  pointed  with  unerring  finger,  he 
would  come  down  again,  of  that  she  enter- 
tained a  positive  assurance.  But  notwith- 
standing the  powerful  nature  of  the  faith 
Mistress  Twigg  fostered  upon  this  particular 
branch  of  the  subject,  it  was  most  tantalizing 
that  she  received  no  intimation  of  the  pro- 
bable time  of  the  corporal's  advent ;  it  was 
most  tantalizing  that  no  explanation  arrived 
from  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  respecting 
the  causes  of  his  prolonged  absence;  and  it 
was  more  than  usually  tantalizing  that  the 
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doubts  and  fears  by  which  the  widow  was 
beset,  met  with  no  satisfactory  elucidation 
from  any  one  or  anything. 

To-morrow  and  to-morrow,  and  all  the 
to-morrows  of  Mistress  Twigg  were  like  her 
yesterdays. 

It  was  night,  and  the  hostess  of  the  Har- 
row and  Pitchfork  sat  in  the  bar-parlour, 
ruminating  upon  the  undisguised  source  of 
her  discomfiture,  with  an  expression  per- 
taining more  to  sorrow  than  anger,  when 
Jacob  Giles  made  an  appearance  which,  for 
the  eccentricity  of  the  general  style,  rather 
— to  fall  back  upon  nautical  phraseology 
in  expressing  the  astonishment  of.  Mis- 
tress Twigg — took  the  wind  out  of  her 
sails. 

With  one  step  forwards,  then  two  in 
retreat,  now  peering  to  the  right,  then  to 
the  left,  it  may  probably  be  conjectured 
that  the  little  general  shopkeeper  occupied 
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considerable    time    in    making    good    the 
smallest  ground  in  advance. 

"  Is  anybody  here? "  said  he,  at  length 
reaching  whispering  distance  between  him- 
self and  Mistress  Twigg. 

"  Not  the  apple  of  the  eye  of  anybody," 
replied  the  widow  in  the  same  tone;  for 
it  would  appear  that  whispers  beget  whis- 
pers, by  the  natural  code  of  propagation. 

"  You  are  sure?  "  rejoined  Jacob,  lifting  a 
forefinger. 

"  Certain,"  returned  the  widow,  and  her 
heart  palpitated  more  quickly  than  its  wont ; 
but  why  she  could  not  tell,  and  consequently 
fortunate  that  she  was  not  asked. 

Upon  the  extreme  tips  of  his  toes  Jacob 
Giles  disappeared  for  the  nonce,  and,  with 
an  absence  of  so  brief  a  duration  that  it  is 
supposed  he  did  not  proceed  further  than 
the  neighbouring  door-post,  again  came  for- 
ward leading  a  form  which,  at  a  superficial 
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glance,  bore  a  singularly  strong  resemblance 
to  an  animated  figure  of  Guy  Fawkes. 

After  the  bare  statement,  that  within  the 
limits  of  a  few  seconds  Mistress  Twigg  was 
caught  in  the  arms  of  Corporal  Crump,  a  veil 
shall  be  drawn  across  the  picture,  at  least 
for  a  short  period. 

"  You're  back  at  last,  then  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  buxom  widow,  holding  the  corporal  at 
arm's  length  only,  as  it  appeared,  to  again 
unite  herself  with  him  in  the  fervour  of 
devotion.  "  They  told  me  that  he'd  come 
down  the  road  again,  and  here  he  is !" 

The  old  soldier  evinced  much  pleasure  at 
the  warmth  of  his  reception ;  but  not  desirous, 
perhaps,  of  being  over-heated,  disentangled 
himself  from  the  widow's  embrace  by  a  gen- 
tle persuasive  force,  which  left  her  scarcely- 
sensible  of  the  separation. 

"  We  mustn't  be  taken  by  surprise,"  re- 
marked   the    old   soldier,    disencumbering 
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himself  from  the  brigandish -looking  hat 
and  other  portions  of  his  very  complete  dis- 
guise. "Somebody  may  be  dropping  in 
presently." 

"I'll  close  the  shutters,  shut  the  door, 
and  put  the  candles  out,"  replied  Mistress 
Twigg. 

"  No,  no,"  rejoined  the  Corporal,  for  he 
had  an  objection  to  gloom  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  and  the  widow's  pro- 
position, consequently,  failed  to  meet  with 
his  approval.  "  There's  not  any  occasion  to 
go  those  lengths,  Charlotte;" — the  reader 
will  observe  that  he  was  growing  familiar — 
"  but  if  you'll  let  me  draw  the  curtains  so" 
— suiting  the  action  to  the  word — "and  sit 
with  my  back  to  the  bar  thus" — dropping 
himself  into  the  old  arm-chair — "I  think 
every  precaution,  necessary  for  masking  me 
from  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  will  be 
observed." 
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44  You'll  not  permit  a  cree-ture  to  come 
inside  the  bar,  Mem,"  said  Jacob  Giles, 
delivering  himself  in  a  manner  which  may 
be  described  as  the  very  essence  of  the 
enigmatical. 

"Not  a  saint,  Mr.  Giles,"  returned  Mis- 
tress Twigg,  "  if  the  best  in  the  calendar  was 
to  present  himself  for  admission.  But — " 
— and  she  turned  upon  Corporal  Crump  a 
reproachful  look — "  before  I  can  quite  for- 
give ye,  I  must  be — '' 

44  Stand  before  us,  Jacob,"  interrupted 
the  old  soldier,  and  seizing  Mistress  Twigg 
round  her  portly  waist,  he  caused  a  sound 
to  emanate  from  the  region  of  her  lips 
which  clicked  like  the  meeting  of  flint  and 
steel. 

The  little  general  shopkeeper  had  emo- 
tions, but  he  placed  a  strong  check  upon 
them,  and  did  as  he  was  bidden. 

The  widow  was   naturally  surprised  at 
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Corporal  Crump's  presumption,  and  begged 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  she  meant 
nothing  of  the  sort.  She  was  about  to  add, 
that  before  she  could  quite  forgive  him, 
she — 

"  Stand  before  us,  Jacob,"  was  the  reite- 
rated command  of  Corporal  Crump,  and 
again  Mistress  Twigg  found  herself  caught 
in  an  embrace  which  was  not  to  be  resisted 
or  avoided. 

The  hostess  of  the  Harrow  and  Pitchfork 
arranged  her  slightly-disordered  cap;  and 
it  may  be  observed,  as  a  proof  that  the 
Fates  were  propitious,  it  chanced  to  be 
newly  trimmed  that  day. 

Upon  her  plighted  word — so  she  said — it 
was  quite  impossible  to  foresee  to  what 
lengths  the  military  would  go,  and  begged 
to  be  believed  that  had  her  consent  been 
asked,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  proceeding,  it 
would  have  been  withheld.     It  was  wonder- 
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ful,  so  it  was,  that  any  one  could  be  so 
bold,  and  for  her  part  she  wondered  where 
liberties  would  cease.  A  chaste  salute,  with 
a  handkerchief  or  towel  between  the  two 
pairs  of  lips,  might  be  all  very  well;  but 
when  it  came  to  — " 

"  Stand  before  us,  Jacob,''  again  cried  the 
Corporal,  and  the  residue  of  the  sentence 
was  cut  short  by  a  rehearsal  of  the  former 
obstruction. 

There  was  no  repulsing  Corporal  Crump. 
He  was  a  naughty,  rude  man,  as  the  widow 
distinctly  informed  him ;  but  reformation  in 
his  conduct  being  hopeless,  she  would  not 
flatter  or  deceive  herself  by  false  expecta- 
tions. No;  it  would  be  better  to  abandon 
the  design  altogether,  and  for  the  future, 
take  things  quietly.  That  appeared  to  her 
the  most  reasonable  method,  and  one  likely 
to  save  a  world  of  trouble. 

To  draw  a  foaming  tankard  of  her  own 
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particular,  and  hand  it  to  the  old  soldier 
with  a  countenance  creaming  with  the 
heart's  delight,  to  hear  her  hospitable  re- 
quest that  he  would  wet  his  lips  with  that, 
while  she  proceeded  to  mix  something 
better,  and  to  witness  her  alacrity  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  her  own  proposition,  were 
circumstances  of  note,  and  worthy  of 
applause. 

"  Only  to  think  that  you  should  come 
down  the  road  to-night,"  ejaculated  Mistress 
Twigg,  beginning  to  mingle  some  ingre- 
dients together  in  a  pleasant-looking  china 
bowl,  of  those  exact  dimensions  which 
rendered  it  neither  too  large  to  be  unhandy, 
nor  too  small  to  be  mean.  A  sweet, 
savoury  cloud  rose  like  incense  from  its 
depths,  and  he  must  have  been  more  or  less 
than  man  who  could  remain  carelessly  in- 
different to  the  effects.  "Only  to  think 
that  you   should   come    down   the  road  to- 
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night,  "  repeated  the  widow  in  the  act  of 
squeezing  a  lime.  "  Where  have  you  been, 
rover?  " 

By  putting  this  question,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  that  which  everybody  knew, 
was  unknown  to  Mistress  Twigg.  The 
accusation  would  be  unfair,  nay  more,  un- 
just, to  say  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
quisitive or  curious  of  her  sex;  but  in  all 
that  regarded  the  corporal  it  was  nothing 
more  than  truly  natural  that  she  should  be 
desirous  of  learning  all  she  could.  It 
is  true  that  the  hostess  of  the  Harrow  and 
Pitchfork  had  exercised  her  ingenuity  in 
this  respect,  and  therefore  the  proximate 
cause  of  his  absence,  as  assigned  by  the 
popular  voice,  was  as  well  known  to  her  as 
the  veriest  busybody — that  mercurial  being 
eve  to  be  found  in  the  most  secluded  com- 
munities— in  the  vicinity  of  Grundy's 
Green,     At  the  same  time  it  was  her  wish 
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to  have  the  tale  from  the  fountain  head, 
with  the  ins  and  outs,  ramifications  and 
et-ceteras,  which  now  presented  itself  with 
the  maiden  opportunity. 

The  elocutionary  powers  of  Corporal 
Crump  were  assisted  by  the  nectar  brewed 
by  Mistress  Twigg's  own  hands,  and  he 
acquitted  himself  in  the  required  recital 
with  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  the  hostess  of  the  Harrow  and 
Pitchfork.  The  account  rendered  of  him- 
self was  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  the 
balance  left  greatly  in  his  favour. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than 
the  time  as  it  flew  rapidly  by.  Jacob 
listened  attentively  to  every  word,  al- 
though from  the  movement  of  his  lips,  he 
seemed  to  be  anticipating  each  one  as  it 
fell,  and  if  repetition  gives  facility  to  those 
wondrous  powers  of  memory  in  man,  he 
doubtlessly    possessed     every       advantage 
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which  that  assistance  can  render.  He 
marked  the  sentences  by  grave  nods,  and 
stopped  the  composition  generally  with 
commas,  periods,  and  semicolons,  through 
the  medium  of  his  glass,  which  he 
raised  to  his  lips  as  often  as  occasion  re- 
quired, and  this,  it  must  be  admitted, 
seemed  pretty  frequently,  as  if  the  stops 
were  being  thrown  through  a  pepper- 
caster. 

In  total  ignorance  of  the  weighty  and 
important  secret  contained  within  the  walls 
of  the  bar-parlour,  like  a  pill  in  a  box,  the 
regular  or  nightly  customers  at  the  Harrow 
and  Pitchfork  were  astounded  at  the 
altered  manner  of  the  hostess.  She  sup- 
plied their  wants  with  a  vague,  mysterious 
air,  and  instead  of  the  familiar  inquiry  con- 
cerning their  health  and  prosperity,  or  the 
eld  jokes,  painted  and  varnished  with  a 
freshness   which    no    one    would   discover 
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from  their  pristine  hue,  they  were  cut  short 
as  a  carrot,  and  left  with  an  abruptness 
never  before  witnessed  by  the  oldest  fre- 
quenter. Many  marvelled,  but  none  could 
explain. 

At  length — and  the  only  surprise  is  that 
it  was  not  heard  before — the  hearty  greet- 
ing of  Burly  James,  as  he  approached  the 
bar  with  a  swagger  of  considerable  ease, 
caused  a  sensation  of  no  small  magnitude 
within  a  few  feet  of  that  locality,  albeit  he 
was  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  fact. 

"  Come,  widder,"  hallooed  the  knight  of 
the  muscles,  "  I  know  you're  a-dyin'  to  see 
met  Let's  have  a  pull  at  your  own  parti- 
cular; for  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  but  what 
it'll  have  to  be  me  at  last." 

"  How  shall  I  get  rid  of  the  cannibal?  " 
said  Mistress  Twigg  in  an  under  tone. 
aHe  considers  it  a  privilege  to  take  his 
nightly  pot  in  the  bar  parlour." 
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"  As  a  last  resource,"  replied  Jacob  Giles, 
grave  as  a  judge  when  not  engaged  in 
making  puns  and  himself  ridiculous,  "as  a 
last  resource,  Mem,"  repeated  he,  "  say  you 
have  particular  business  which  doesn't 
require  a  witness." 

The  hostess  of  the  Harrow  and  Pitchfork 
thus  primed  hastened  to  arrive  at  a  settle- 
ment with  Mr.  James  Burly. 

"  As  usual?"  said  the  widow,  looking 
down  her  nose,  but  not  at  Mr.  Burly. 

When  she  thought  it  expedient,  nothing 
could  be  more  freezing  than  the  deportment 
of  Mistress  Twigg. 

"  The  same,  Ma'am,"  rejoined  the  knight 
of  the  muscles,  beginning  to  pioneer  his  way 
towards  the  tabooed  spot;  but  the  widow 
made  a  clever  dodge  and  kept  him  back. 

James  Burly  thought  the  obstruction  to 
be  the  mere  result  of  accident,  and  again 
attempted  to  pass  the  barrier;   but   there 
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was  the  widow,  and  necessity  compelled 
him  to  come  to  a  check. 

"  There's  your  beer,  Sir,"  returned  Mis- 
tress Twigg  with  an  icy  manner  which  could 
not  fail  to  chill.     "  The  charge  is  forp'nce." 

James  Burly  stared. 

a  There's  your  beer,  Sir ;  the  charge  is 
forp'nce,"  muttered  he. 

"  If  you  please,"  added  the  widow,  still 
directing  her  glances  down  the  sides  of  her 
nose. 

Burly  James  began  to  reason  within 
himself,  as  to  "  what  he'd  been  and  done/' 
and  felt  at  a  great  loss  to  account  for  what 
he  both  saw  and  heard. 

u  Have  I  co-mitted  any  o-fence,  Ma'am?  '' 
asked  he,  taking  the  tankard  from  Mistress 
Twigg,  in  exchange  for  the  "  forp'nce,"  with 
as  flabby  and  crest-fallen  an  air  as  was  ever 
testified  in  the  knight  of  the  rueful  coun- 
tenance. 
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The  widow  did  not  wish  to  insinuate  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Far  was  it  from  her 
breast  to  wound  the  feelings  of  an  unoffend- 
ing customer;  but  all  persons  had  their 
little  matters  to  attend  to,  and  she  had  hers. 
Another  night  she  should  be  proud,  as  she 
would  be  happy,  and  happy  as  she  would  be 
proud,  to  see  Mr.  Burly  in  the  bar-parlour; 
but  just  then — Mistress  Twigg  smiled  like 
a  widow  who  knew  something  of  mankind 
— "  she  was  engaged." 

Burly  James  held  forth  a  thick  chubby 
hand,  shook  Mistress  Twigg  by  a  corre- 
sponding member  with  energy,  if  not  with 
violence,  and  after  temporarily  burying 
himself  from  the  world  in  the  tankard,  rose 
again,  and  took  his  departure  in  contempla- 
tive silence. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

The  tree  stricken  by  the  lightning's 
stroke  often  stands  for  years,  although 
scarcely  a  green  twig  on  its  seared  and  can- 
kered branches  announces  that  there  is  yet 
vitality  within.  A  puff  of  the  winter's  wind, 
however,  comes,  and  down  the  wreck  of  the 
forest  is  laid,  an  emblem  of  what  the  sorrows 
and  struggles  of  life  may  bring.  The  spirit 
bears  against  the  fell  swoop  which  the  heavy 
hand  of  misfortune  visits  so  remorselessly 
upon  it,  and  buoyed  with  hope,  that  most 
heavenly  of  sensibilities,  bravely  breasts  the 
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storm.  Wearied  at  length  by  continued 
efforts,  like  a  strong  swimmer  with  more 
than  he  can  accomplish,  despair  takes  pos- 
session of  the  heart,  and  then  it  is  that  the 
puff  of  the  winter's  wind  comes,  and  com- 
pletes the  ruin. 

Separated  from  her  sister,  that  solace  which 
hitherto  had  softened  much  of  the  affliction 
in  the  thought  that  she  must  soon  leave  her 
child  so  young  and  unprotected,  Mrs.  Somer- 
set's cup  of  misery  was  full  to  overflowing. 

From  the  night  they  had  parted,  it  was 
perceptible  to  all  who  saw  her,  that  the 
hectic  flush  upon  her  face  glowed  more 
brightly,  and  the  little  amount  of 
strength  she  possessed  became  sensibly  de- 
creased. The  cough,  too,  that  frequent 
harbinger  of  coming  death,  rendered  her 
sleepless  during  the  long  dark  hours  of 
night,  and  then  it  was  that  she  tossed  rest- 
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lessly  on  her  couch,  and  prayed  for  patience 
and  submission. 

Clara  never  quitted  her  mother.  Day  and 
night  she  was  by  her  side,  ready,  as  she 
hoped,  to  render  any  assistance  that  might 
be  required ;  but  "  nature's  gentle  nurse  " 
rocked  her  into  forgetfulness  against  her 
will,  and  the  mother,  stooping  over  her 
sleeping  form,  breathed  many  a  supplication, 
which  angels  carried  on  their  pinions  of 
light  to  where  Mercy  sits,  that  her  orphan 
might  be  guarded  from  all  harm  and 
danger,  and  that  when  the  hour  of  parting 
came,  a  voice  might  whisper  they  should 
meet  again. 

From  the  day  of  their  arrival  in  Grundy's 
Green,  the  greatest  kindness  and  sympathy 
were  entertained  towards  Mrs.  Somerset  and 
Clara,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  title  of  the 
Belle  of  the  Village,  assigned  to  the  young 
and  pretty  stranger  by  universal  assent,  in 
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no  way  gave  rise  to  those  feelings  of  jealousy 
which  the  probable  rivalry  for  that  distinc- 
tion might  be  suspected  likely  to  cause. 
There  had  ever  been  a  slight  web  of  mystery 
about  them,  which  time  itself  had  not  en- 
tirely dispersed;  but  without  this,  perhaps, 
the  same  degree  of  romance  would  not  have 
attached  to  them,  and  as  all  were  agreed 
that  more  blameless  lives  were  never  spent, 
they  were  both  beloved  and  respected  by 
young  and  old,  and  always  spoken  of,  as  the 
good  lady  and  her  pretty  daughter. 

Even  the  noisy,  whooping  boys  stilled 
their  boisterous  mirth  in  passing  the  little 
general  shopkeeper's  snuggery,  for  they  re- 
membered that  the  good  lady  looked  more 
pale  than  usual,  and  as  she  sat  at  the  win- 
dow, some  would  doff  their  hats,  and  others 
make  their  bows  by  pulling  the  square  cut 
hair,  hanging  in  rugged  masses,  upon  their 
sun-burnt  foreheads. 
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Neither  was  there  wanting  in  the  more 
solid  proof  of  the  consideration  in  which 
the  invalid  was  held.  The  most  beautiful 
flowers  that  cottage  garden  grew,  the  freshest 
of  eggs,  the  pullet  which  roosted  next  the 
cock,  the  first  of  the  churn,  the  earliest 
strawberries,  and  a  long  list  of  offerings,  too 
numerous  to  particularise,  continually  were 
presented  at  the  general  shop,  with  a  hope 
that  they  might  be  productive  of  more  be- 
nefit than  appeared  within  the  reach  of  the 
apothecary's  specifics. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
Jacob  Giles  had  been  thrifty,  and  was  well 
to  do  in  the  world,  otherwise  the  prodigious 
nature  of  the  return  presents,  which  he  per- 
sisted in  making,  must  have  sent  him  through 
the  Gazette.  His  largeness  of  heart  knew 
no  bounds  where  his  feelings  were  concerned, 
and  he  has  been  kno\vn  to  give  away  a  whole 
Cheshire  cheese  for  a  bunch  of  primroses. 
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The  May  blossoms  studded  the  bush7 
and  the  note  of  the  thrush  sounded  clear 
from  one  of  the  topmost  sprays  of  the  elm, 
as  he  cheered  his  mate  on  the  nest  hard  by, 
while  the  long  shadows  thrown  upon  the 
ground  by  the  setting  sun,  told  that  it  was 
an  evening  in  early  summer,  bright,  beau- 
tiful, and  fleeting. 

Mrs.  Somerset  lay  upon  the  couch  be- 
fore the  closed  window  of  Jacob's  snuggery, 
watching  the  happy  faces  of  the  village 
children  as  they  passed.  Clara  sat  at  her 
feet,  looking  also  at  the  groups  returning 
homewards ;  but  her  thoughts  were  en- 
grossed with  other  subjects,  and  her 
fixed,  vacant  stare  gave  proof  that  she 
saw  not  that  which  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon. 

"  You  are  thinking,  dearest,"  said  her 
mother,  u  tell  me  of  what?  " 

A  mantling  blush  tinged  Clara's  cheeks 
as  the  request  was  made. 
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"  Of  those  we  love,"  replied  she,  her  eyes 
brightening  with  tears,  but  not  one  stole 
from  the  lids.  "  Of  those,  dear  mother," 
continued  she,  "  whom  to  be  near,  is  to  be 
happy,  and  to  be  away  from,  is  to  be 
sad." 

"  Would  that  we  could  be  with  them," 
rejoined  Mrs.  Somerset,  "  and  were  it  pos- 
sible, this  night  should  not  pass  without  our 
again  being  together.  I  feel,  I  know,  Clara, 
thai  the  attempt,  if  made,  must  end  in  dis- 
appointment, if  not  in  something  far  more 
serious;  for  if  even  my  feeble  condition 
would  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  journey — " 

"  It  should  not  be  tried  for  worlds!"  in- 
terrupted Clara. 

"  I  was  going  to  add,  dearest,"  continued 
Mrs.  Somerset,  "that  even  if  this  was  to  be 
accomplished,  the  movement  would  doubt- 
lessly lead  to  discovery;  for  such  is  the 
watchfulness  of  the  many  agents  employed, 
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that  we  should  be  traced  inch  by  inch  on 
our  journey,  and  never  lost  sight  of." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that/'  rejoined  Clara, 
"  and  I  quite  tremble  to  think  what  may 
be  the  result  of  the  corporal's  being  the  occa- 
sional messenger  between  us." 

"  He  is  so  truly  an  old  soldier,  when  he 
thinks  proper  to  assume  that  character," 
returned  Mrs.  Somerset,  smiling,  "  that  I 
possess  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  abi- 
lity to  frustrate  every  manoeuvre  which  may 
be  attempted  in  the  event,  even,  of  its  being 
learned  that  he  is  here." 

"  He  is  quite  the  terror  of  poor  Bridget," 
said  Clara  with  a  laugh  which,  alas !  had 
not  been  often  heard  in  the  snuggery  of 
late.  "  From  the  way  he  has  of  hiding 
himself  behind  the  doors,  peeping  through 
keyholes,  and  tripping  about  the  house  on 
his  tiptoes,  in  various  articles  of  dress,  de- 
signed to  hide  both  his  face  and  figure,  as 
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much  as  possible,  she  entertains  the  suspi- 
cion that  he  has  committed  some  diabolical 
murder,  and  momentarily  expects  the  offi- 
cers of  justice  to  capture  him." 

"  Has  he  cherished  this  dread  by  any 
statement  of  his  own  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Somerset,  amused  with  what  she  heard. 

"  So  Bridget  says,"  replied  Clara,  "  by 
intimating  that  his  life  is  in  her  hands,  and 
upon  her  secrecy  that  most  important  of  his 
possessions  depends." 

"  I  suppose  then,"  rejoined  her  mother, 
"  that  the  poor  old  creature  is  afraid  to 
speak  one  word  about  him." 

"  To  none  but  me,"  returned  Clara, 
"  will  she  open  her  lips  respecting  the  cor- 
poral, having  made  a  vow  to  seal  them  for 
ever  on  the  subject,  or  until,  at  least,  she  re- 
ceives a  special  release.  The  confessional  itself 
would  not  extort  the  secret  from  Bridget." 

"  We  may  safely  depend,  then,  upon  her 
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silence,"  added  Mrs.  Somerset,  "  and  with 
prudence  escape  the  danger  which  his  pre- 
sence here  threatens.  I  cannot,  however, 
divest  myself  of  the  fear  that  he  will  yet  be 
discovered." 

11  But  that  may  not  necessarily  lead  to 
the  detection  of  my  poor  aunt  and  Leonard," 
said  Clara. 

"  Certainly  not  necessarily,,"  observed  her 
mother,  "  but  it  would  lead,  doubtlessly,  to  a 
renewal  of  that  rigour  with  which  the  search 
has  been  made,  and  no  foresight  can  decide 
what  the  result  might  be." 

"0  Mamma!"  ejaculated  Clara,  clasping 
her  hands  together,  "  what  would  become 
of  them — of  us — if  they  were  to  fall  into  the 
power  of  their  cruel  persecutors  again?  " 

"  I  tremble  to  think,"  responded  Mrs. 
Somerset;  "  but  well  hope  that  Heaven 
may  guard  them  from  such  a  calamity !" 

"  And  yet,  dear  mother,"  remarked  Clara, 
reflectively,   "  how  unnatural  does  it  sound 
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that  we  should  pray  for  a  wife  and  child  to 
be  kept  from  the  shelter  of  home,  and  pro- 
tection of  their  kindred !" 

"But  how  much  more  unnatural  that 
there  should  be  any  cause  for  such  a  prayer  I" 
returned  Mrs.  Somerset.  "  The  duty  owing 
to  a  father  and  mother  is  a  command 
from  God  himself  ;  but  it  seems  too 
often  forgotten  that  they  have  an  ac- 
count to  render  of  their  stewardship. 
If  the  ensample  be  not  offered  of  love  and 
acknowledgment  to  authority,  of  setting 
precepts  in  the  practice  and  government  of 
their  own  households,  of  showing  by  their 
lives  how  they  observe  the  duties  due 
by  themselves,  how  can  they  expect 
the  honor  and  reverence  of  their  chil- 
dren ?  If  we  hope  to  receive,  we  must  also 
give.  In  looking  for  the  performance  of  ser- 
vices to  ourselves,  let  us  first  search  our  hearts 
diligently,  and  learn  how  far  we  may  have 
achieved  those  which  form  our  own  tribute." 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  paint,  even  were 
a  pencil  with  the  finest  point  employed,  the 
chary,  intricate  manner  in  which  the  old 
Peninsular  guarded  the  trust  reposed  in 
him,  during  the  absence  of  Corporal  Crump 
from  Paradise  Lodge.  With  great  reluc- 
tance he  was  induced,  after  many  postpone- 
ments, to  consent  to  the  apparent  necessity 
of  his  friend's  departure,  and  when  this  had 
taken  place,  upon  the  express  condition  of 
as  speedy  a  return  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  the  strictness  of  Bill  Stumpit's 
watch  and  ward  began. 
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With  a  view,  probably,  of  erecting  a  de- 
fence to  the  approaches  of  Paradise  Lodge, 
the  old  Peninsular  raised  his  gate  by  means 
of  a  hurdle,  and,  running  a  bundle  of  strong 
prickly  brambles  through  the  bars,  it  formed 
one  strong  enough,  at  least,  to  check  the 
advance  of  any  one  with  ungloved,  delicate 
hands.  He  also  fortified  his  windows  and 
door  by  a  few  additional  bolts  and  fasten- 
ings, and  contrived  a  small,  safe  look-out 
by  cutting  a  square  from  the  centre  of 
the  latter,  of  about  the  dimensions  of  four 
inches  by  three,  which,  in  the  event  of  attack, 
he  designed  for  repulsing  the  enemy  by 
thrusting  out  his  bit  of  British  oak  when 
least  expected,  and  thus  taking,  of  course, 
whoever  it  might  be,  considerably  by  sur- 
prise. 

With  these  measures,  and,  when  the  birds 
and  carpets  did  not  imperatively  demand 
and  monopolise  his  attention,  keeping  Mrs. 
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Woodbee  and  Leonard  under  his  keen, 
watchful  eye,  and  the  more  effective  protec- 
tion of  a  broomstick,  which  he  invariably 
shouldered  in  readiness  for  action,  the  old 
Peninsular  entertained  a  lively  faith  that  he 
was  strictly  accomplishing  that  which  Eng- 
land is  stated  to  unreasonably  expect  from 
every  man — his  duty. 

Captives  as  they  were,  the  goldfinches, 
linnets,  and  larks,  sang  right  merrily  in 
Paradise  Lodge,  and  discordant  as  the  notes 
might  be  from  the  multitude  of  warbling 
throats  engaged  in  the  choir,  and  each 
occupied,  it  is  supposed,  in  anything  but 
observing  the  laws  of  harmony,  yet  after 
getting  used  to  the  din,  which  required 
some  little  experience  to  an  untutored  ear, 
the  noise  was  not  quite  deafening,  although 
it  required  the  voice  to  be  raised  to  a  strain- 
ing pitch  for  anything  else  to  be  heard, 
provided  the  feathered  family — to  use  the 
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old  Peninsular's  expression — was  in  full 
song. 

The  feathered  family  became  an  object  of 
great  interest  with  Leonard,  although  a  mild 
request  that  he  might  set  a  few  of  the  fresh- 
caught  prisoners  free,  now  and  then,  puzzled 
the  proprietor  of  the  bit  of  British  oak 
beyond  the  common  powers  of  description. 
It  was  not,  however,  in  what  was  left  of  Bill 
Stumpit  to  refuse  his  young,  pale,  and 
pensive  guest  anything;  but  when  he 
materially  interfered  with  the  net  profits  of 
the  business  in  letting  a  fine  cock  linnet 
return  to  his  native  woods  again,  and 
thereby  caused  a  loss,  a  clear  loss  to  the 
trade  of,  perhaps,  a  full  ninepence,  no 
wonder  that  the  old  Peninsular  shook  his 
head  and  sighed  deeply. 

He  began  to  ask  himself,  at  such  moments, 
where  canary  seed  was  to  come  from  ?  it 
being  a  rule,  it  would  appear,  in  commercial 
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transactions,  that  when  the  profits  do  not 
present  themselves  with  that  distinct  visi- 
bility, which  may  be  desired  by  those  prin- 
cipally interested,  thoughts  arise  as  to  the 
resources  from  whence  the  disbursements 
are  to  be  derived. 

Leonard,  however,  had  his  own  way,  and 
many  a  linnet,  and  other  denizen  of  the  wild, 
had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  that 
boon,  precious  to  man  as  to  the  mouse — 
sweet  liberty. 

No  one  could  doubt  that  a  progressive 
improvement  was  taking  place  in  the  health 
and  strength,  both  of  the  body  and  mind, 
of  Leonard  Woodbee.  His  clear  blue  eyes 
no  longer  wore  that  leaden  expression  which 
tells  of  a  brain  oppressed,  and  thoughts  of 
sorrow,  and  if  his  cheek  still  wore  an  ashy 
hue,  there  was  a  lightness  in  his  step,  as 
he  strolled  o'er  hill  and  dale  by  his  mother's 
side,  which  she  had  not  witnessed  since  he 
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was  a  little  happy  child.  He  oftener  now, 
too,  spoke  of  various  objects  which  seemed 
to  interest  him,  and  no  longer  maintained 
that  listless  indifference  to  all  that  was 
passing  around.  Scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  a  perceptible  improvement  of  some 
kind,  till,  at  length,  jokes  of  a  practical  kind 
began  to  be  played  off,  by  an  unseen  hand, 
upon  the  old  Peninsular ;  the  most  incon- 
venient of  which  was  the  abstraction  of  the 
bit  of  British  oak  from  its  place  in  the  corner 
of  his  dormitory,  during  a  more  than  usually 
heavy  slumber,  and  its  being  found,  after  a 
most  diligent  search,  stuck  in  the  middle  of 
the  centre  flower  bed  in  the  front  garden, 
labelled   "  an  everlasting  pea." 

Bill  Stumpit  felt  the  shadow  of  trouble 
steal  over  his  spirits  from  the  pro- 
longed absence  of  this  essential  to  his 
locomotive  powers ;  but  upon  the  loss  being 
made  good,  nothing  remained  but  his  pro- 
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found  admiration  at  the  bit  of  fun  which 
appeared  to  tickle  his  risible  sensibilities  to 
an  extent  scarcely  credible. 

"  An  everlasting  pea !  "  exclaimed  the 
old  Peninsular,  folding  his  arm  and  hook 
aross  his  breast.  "  There  can't  be  many 
screws  loose  in  a  head  that  could  come 
that.  If  /was  to  live  to  be  as  old  as  Saul — 
I  believe  it  was  Saul,"  continued  he,  reflec- 
tively, u  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
agedest  man  that  ever  lived — I  should  never 
possess  a  thought  burnished  as  bright  as 
that.     An  everlasting  pea !  " 

It  was  a  great  idea,  and  Bill  Stumpit 
paid  due  homage  to  the  conception. 

The  sun  was  up  brightly  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  rakish  wind  breathed  a  tale  to  the 
flowers,  as  he  swept  with  soft  dalliance 
from  bud  to  blossom.  .  The  laughing  morn, 
decked  in  "  kirtle  sheen,"  danced  from  the 
hill   top,    and,    like   a  beauty  vain  of  her 
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charms,  made  every  stream  her  looking- 
glass.  Dull  sleepers  she  awoke  with  the 
music  of  bird  and  bee,  for  this  was  a  right 
merry  day  with  her,  a  summer's  holiday. 

Together,  as  was  their  wont  in  many  a  year 
gone  by,  Mrs.  Woodbee  and  Leonard  strolled 
along  the  undulated  heath  towards  some  gipsy 
tents,  pitched  in  a  spot  which  seemed  to  have 
been  chosen  for  artistic  beauty.  Within  some 
twenty  yards  the  old  Peninsular,  armed 
with  the  broomstick,  covered  their  rear,  and 
exercised  the  greatest  vigilance  in  sweeping 
the  horizon,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  hand 
shading  his  eye,  as  if  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure  that  there  was  no  enemy  in 
sight,  or  the  suspicious  appearance  of  one. 
To  the  satisfaction,  however,  both  of  the 
guard  and  the  guarded,  nothing  presented 
itself  to  interrupt  their  progress,  and  five 
or  six  wiry   curs,  of  various  sizes,  and  no 

particular  breed,  but  each   wearing  a  most 
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vagabond  appearance,  rushed  forward  and 
announced,  by  noisy  menaces,  that  they 
could  come  no  nearer  to  the  encampment 
without  special  leave  and  license. 

"  Back,  there,  back !"  cried  a  voice  sternly, 
and  the  yelping,  vagabond  crew,  with  per- 
fect submission  to  authority,  expressed  in 
their  drooping  heads  and  tails,  slunk  back 
to  their  places  round  a  smouldering  fire,  as 
if  to  watch  the  cauldron  suspended  over  it, 
and  whet  their  appetites  with  the  odori- 
ferous steam  curling  from  its  depths. 

"  They'll  not  hurt  ye,  my  sweet  young 
gentleman,"  said  an  old  crone,  crawling 
from  under  a  tent  on  her  hands  and  knees, 
and,  as  she  stopped  to  scan  the  strangers 
with  a  scrutinizing  gaze,  she  looked  like  a 
toad  just  emerging  from  its  antediluvian 
cell.  Yellow  and  wrinkled,  with  a  nose  and 
chin  almost  in  unity,  and  her  small  black 
eyes  glistening  a,s   brightly  as  the  reptile's 
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spoken  of,  she  seemed  to  belong  to  those 
who 

"  So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire, 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on't." 

Leonard  stared  at  the  hag  with  feelings 
akin  to  dread,  and  was  turning  from  the 
spot,  when  her  voice,  raised  in  a  shrill, 
piping  tone,  riveted  him  to  where  he 
stood. 

"  Stay,  stay !  "  hallooed  she,  scrambling 
with  difficulty  to  her  feet,  and  tottering 
forward  with  both  hands  clasped  on  a  crutch 
stick.  "  Stay,  stay,  I'd  speak  wi'  ye.  Old 
Martha  'd  speak  wi'  ye,"  and  the  crone 
staggered  towards  them,  repeating  these 
words. 

"  Let  us  go,  mother,"  said  Leonard,  in  an 
under  tone.  "  I  don't  wish  her  to  speak  to 
me." 

"  Another  time,  my  good  woman,"  said 
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Mrs.  Woodbee,  turning  away.  "We'll 
speak  with  you  another  day." 

u  Another  day !  "  shrieked  the  beldame, 
raising  a  knotty  long  finger  belonging  to 
a  hand  which  looked  like  a  mummy's. 
"Another  day?  Is  it  you,  then,  that  can 
tell  Martha  there'll  be  another  day  ?  Who 
made  you  so  wise?  Ho,  ho,  but  we  shall 
have  old  heads  on  young  shoulders  pre- 
sently ! " 

Both  the  words  and  manner  of  the  gipsy 
were  far  from  pleasing ;  but  opposed  as  it 
was  to  their  inclination,  Mrs.  Woodbee  and 
Leonard  waited  until  she  hobbled  close  to 
them. 

"Ho,  ho!"  repeated  she,  resting  on  her 
stick,  and  fixing  her  glistening  eyes  upon 
them,  "  it's  brave  to  talk  of  another  day, 
when  the  night  comes  between,  and  who 
can  tell  what  that  may  bring?  The  owl 
and    the  bat  know,  the  'cute  things;    but 
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mortals   sleep   o'   nights,  and  often  never 
wake  to  another  day." 

"  Come,  Mother  Scarecrow,"  remarked 
Bill  Stumpit,  seeing  the  effect  being  pro- 
duced on  Leonard's  nerves  was  anything 
but  a  beneficial  one,  "  we  don't  want  any 
more  o'  that  nonsense.  Keep  it  for  those 
who'll  pay  for  it." 

The  hag  turned  anything  but  a  friendly 
look  upon  the  old  Peninsular,  but  gave  him 
no  reply. 

"  Cross  Martha's  hand  with  a  bit  o'  silver, 
lady,"  continued  she,  changing  her  tone, 
"  and  she'll  tell  what  fate  awaits  ye. 
Trouble  does  not  always  follow  us,  although 
it  may  track  us  for  awhile.  We  all  have 
our  sorrows,  lady,  and  the  skeleton's  at 
every  feast.  You've  had  yours ;  I  can  read 
that  without  looking  at  the  palm  of  your 
white  hand ;  but  cross  Martha's  with  a  bit 
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of  silver,  and  she'll  open  the  future  for  you, 
lady,  like  a  book." 

u  There's  the  money,"  replied  Mrs.  Wood- 
bee,  dropping  the  coin  into  the  gipsy's  bony 
hand ;  "  but  I'll  not  trouble  you  to  reveal 
my  destiny,"  continued  she  with  a  faint 
smile. 

"  A  poor  old  woman's  blessing  go  wi'  ye, 
my  lady,"  rejoined  Martha,  dropping  a  curt- 
sey. u  They  may  say  it's  of  no  value,"  said 
she  again,  holding  up  her  knotted  finger  as 
if  to  call  attention  to  her  words,  ubut  don't 
believe  them.  Our  tribe  came  from  where 
the  sun  rises,  far,  far  away,"  continued  the 
sybil,  pointing  to  the  east,  u  and  ages  have 
fled  since  then;  but  there  are  tales  among 
us  now  of  what  has  been  seen — ay,  seen — 
in  those  days  when  the  blessings  of  the 
poor  were  thought  more  of  than  now,  and 
their  curses  feared,  too.  Words  are  but 
words;  but  if  the  heart  speaks,  lady,"  she 
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paused,     and    looking     stedfastly    at    her 
hearers,  added,  "  it  is  faith ." 

"  Say  what  you  like,"  returned  that 
heretic  Bill  Stumpit,  "  it's  a  devilish  dear 
sixpenn'orth." 

By  this  time  a  troop  of  ragged,  shoeless, 
brown-skinned  children  had  collected,  cla- 
mouring for  alms,  and  greatly  added  to  the 
inclination  of  the  strangers  to  be  free  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  gipsy's  camp. 

After  gaining  some  short  distancp,  Mrs. 
Woodbee  turned  her  head  to  view  the 
picturesque  scene,  and  in  doing  so  her  eye 
fell  upon  a  figure  dressed  in  black  which, 
the  moment  she  saw  it,  struck  an  icy  chill 
through  her  bosom. 

With  difficulty  she  suppressed  the  in- 
voluntary exclamation  which  rose  to  her 
lips;  but  she  could  not  remove  her  eyes 
from  the  object. 

"What  are  you  looking  at,  mother?"   in- 
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quired  Leonard,  casting  his  looks  in  the  same 
direction. 

"  Nothing!''  quickly  added  she,  and  point- 
ing  another  way,  she  directed  his  attention 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

Trembling,  however,  in  every  nerve,  she 
could  ill  conceal  the  state  of  trepidation  in 
which  she  had  been  thrown,  and  her  furtive 
glances  in  the  rear  soon  caught  her  son's 
attention. 

"  I  begin  to  think,"  said  he  "  that  the 
gipsy 's  words  have  produced  greater  effect 
than  she  herself  could  have  hoped." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Mrs.  Woodbee,  drawing 
a  hand  across  her  eyes,  "  but  I  feel  faint, 
very  faint." 

In  the  briefest  time  in  which  the  object 
could  be  accomplished,  the  old  Peninsular  s 
martial  hat  was  filled  with  limpid  water 
from  a  neighbouring  rill,  and  he  offered  to 
bathe  her  temples  with  a  cherished  hand- 
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kerchief  produced  from  the  confines  of  his 
breast. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Woodbee,  "but 
I  am  better  now." 

And  that  she  was  so  there  could  be  no 
doubt ;   for  the  figure  had  vanished. 
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Upon  returning  homewards,  and  when 
within  view  of  that  celestial  residence,  Para- 
dise Lodge,  Martha  the  gipsy  was  perceived 
standing  at  the  barricaded  gate,  as  if  waiting 
for  their  approach. 

"Why,  if  there  isn't  that  Mother  Scare- 
crow keeping  watch  at  our  gate ! "  ejaculated 
Bill  Sturapit.  "  What  can  she  want  I  should 
like  to  know?  " 

"  To  give  my  mother  some  message  from 
the  Fates,"  replied  Leonard,  laughing,  "pro- 
vided the  messenger  receives  a  fee." 
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The  old  crone  stood  with  the  hood  of  a 
faded  scarlet  cloak,  in  which  there  was  many 
a  tatter,  drawn  over  her  head,  and  with  her 
long,  skinny  hands  resting  on  her  polished 
ebony  stick,  she  remained  motionless. 

"  What  are  you  here  for  ? "  said  Bill 
Stumpit,  in  no  gentle  mood  that  the  gipsy 
should  present  herself  at  the  entrance  of  his 
sanctum  sanctorum. 

"Come,"  continued  he,  authoritatively, 
"  budge,  or  I  shall  lose  my  temper,  perhaps, 
presently,  and  when  that's  the  case,  no  one 
can  tell  what  may  happen." 

"  Ho,  ho !  "  returned  the  hag,  with  her 
eyes  flashing  upon  the  old  Peninsular. 
"What!  would  you  drive  me  from  your 
door  like  a  dog?  " 

"  Stay,  stay,"  interposed  Mrs.  Woodbee. 
"  If  you  are  in  want,"  continued  she,  turn- 
ing to  the  gipsy,   ''and  I  can  supply  what 
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you  require,  name  what  it  is,  and  then  take 
your  departure  in  peace." 

"  Gentle  words,  good  lady,"  rejoined  the 
crone,  "  always  make  old  Martha's  rage  die 
within  her.  Wants  with  such  as  me  are 
few,  and,  whatever  they  may  be,  don't  last 
long." 

"  Say  what  your  present  one  is?"  returned 
Mrs.  Woodbee. 

"  To  speak  with  you,  my  lady,"  replied 
Martha,  "  and  with  no  one  near." 

"  I  said  so,''  added  Leonard  in  a  bantering 
tone.  "  I  said  that  it  was  a  message  from 
the  Fates." 

"Ay,"  responded  the  hag,  with  her 
glistening  eyes  bent  upon  him,  "  and  it  may 
be  one,  young  Sir,  in  which  you  are  not 
forgotten." 

However  vague  these  words  might  be, 
there  appeared  a  meaning  in  them,  by  the 
way  they  were   delivered,    which  was   not 
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lost  upon  Mrs.  Wooclbee.  To  yield  to  the 
request  would  seem  a  weakness,  and  yet 
she  felt  impelled  to  conform  to  it. 

"  You  wish  to  speak  to  me  alone  ?  "  said 
she,  as  if  pondering  upon  the  words. 

"  Alone/'  replied  old  Martha,  ubut  not 
for  long." 

"  The  request  is  a  strange  one,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Woodbee,  "  and  yet  I  feel  disposed  to 
grant  it." 

"  Oh !  pray  hear  her,  mother,"  returned 
Leonard,  free  from  his  former  fear  of  the 
prophetess,  for  the  healthy  notion  took  hasty 
possession  of  his  brain,  that,  after  all,  she 
was  but  an  old  woman.  "  Oh !  pray  hear 
her,"  repeated  he,  "for  who  knows  what 
mine  of  happiness  she  may  reveal?" 

"A  mine  of  nonsense!"  muttered  Bill 
Stumpit,  for  he  was  angry  now  with  more 
than  old  Martha. 

Leaving  the  old  Peninsular  and  Leonard 
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at  the  gate  of  Paradise  Lodge,  Mrs.  Wood 
bee  followed  the  crone,  who  hobbled  before 
her,  until  they  came  to  a  secluded  spot, 
when  she  stopped,  and  glancing  round,  said, 
"  Come  close,  I've  something  for  you." 

"Forme?"  returned  Mrs.  Woodbee. 

"  Yes,"  added  the  gipsy ;  "  but  listen. 
Soon  after  you  left,  a  gentleman  came  to 
me — a  real  gentleman,  mind  ye,  for  he 
crossed  old  Martha's  hand  with  a  half-crown 
piece — and  asked  if  I  knew  you  and  your 
son,  and  where  ye  lived,  and  a  great  many 
more  questions,  some  of  which  I  could 
answer  and  some  not,  and  after  a  while  he 
went  away.  Presently  he  returned,  and 
giving  me  this,"  continued  she,  showing  a 
letter  from  beneath  the  folds  of  her  cloak, 
u  crossed  my  hand  with  another  broad  sil- 
ver piece — a  real  gentleman,''  continued  the 
crone,  "  and  told  me  to  take  it  to  you  and 
say,  with  no  one  by,  that  if  you  valued  one 
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life  more  than  your  own,  to  read  and  think 
well  on  what  was  written  o'  the  inside." 

The  figure  then  was  no  conjuration  of  the 
fancy. 

Her  brain  reeled. 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Woodbee,  in  a  voice  so  convulsed  with 
sorrow  that  the  gipsy  was  touched  with 
compassion. 

ft  Don't  take  on  so,  dear  lady,"  said  she 
commiseratingly.  "  I  would  not,  for  twice 
the  money,  have  been  the  bearer  of  evil  to 
one  so  gentle  and  so  good.  Shall  I  take  the 
letter  back  ?  "  continued  she.  "  He's  to  be  at 
the  camp  by  the  time  1  return." 

"No,  no,"  quickly  replied  Mrs.  Wood- 
bee,  "  give  it  me  ;  I'll — I'll  do  as  he  wishes 
me." 

"  May  I  tell  him  so  ?  "  inquired  the  old 
crone. 

"  Yes,"    rejoined     Mrs.   AVoodbee,  as    if 
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scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  was  saying. 
"  You  may  tell  him  so." 

The  letter  was  in  her  hand — she  scarcely 
knew  how  it  came  there — and  Martha, 
without  adding  another  word,  took  her 
departure  across  the  heath,  towards  the 
encampment. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Oxford  double-first  prize-man  was 
not  of  that  ilk  easily  to  be  repulsed.  Diffi- 
culty with  him  only  stimulated  his  exer- 
tions, and  an  object  worthy  of  his  attain- 
ment— or  what  he  deemed  to  be  such — 
was  never  lost,  however  far,  or  long,  it 
might  have  been  from  his  sight.  The  word 
"  fail "  had  found  no  place  in  his  lexicon, 
and  he  only  laughed  at  obstacles  which, 
with  other  men,  would  have  turned  them  a 
thousand  times  defeated. 

With  little  repose — having  but  one  object 
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in  view,  and  in  possessing  which  all  his 
thoughts  and  energies  were  concentrated — 
Dr.  Starkie  strove  day  and  night  to  dis- 
cover Alice  Woodbee's  place  of  refuge.  It 
was  with  no  intention,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say,  however,  to  further  the  views  of 
her  husband,  in  any  way,  that  he  used  such 
unremitting  perseverance.  He  cared  as 
much  about  the  mental  cultivation  of  his 
pupil  as  the  science  of  alchemy,  and  would 
as  soon,  and  perhaps  sooner,  have  seen 
him  a  confirmed  and  babbling  idiot  as  the 
first  philosopher  of  the  day.  For  in  truth 
there  was  a  latent  feeling  of — it  is  difficult 
to  say  what;  but  when  Dr.  Starkie's 
glance  fell  occasionally  upon  Leonard,  it 
bure  so  devilish  a  look,  withal,  that  little 
less  than  hatred  could  have  been  the  foum 
tain  from  whence  the  feeling  emanated.  He 
remembered  at  such  times  as  these  that  the 
boy  was  no  son  of  his,  and  a  hot,  burning 
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pang  shot  like  lightning  through  his  breast 
to  think  that  another  possessed  the  claim  of 
father. 

Undisciplined  of  heart,  sceptical  of  the 
responsibility  of  sin,  and  with  a  mind  forti- 
fied with  the  plausible  arguments  of  infi- 
delity, the  Oxford  double-first  prize-man 
had  little  inclination  to  restrain  the  fierce 
impulses  of  passion.  Love  with  him — if 
such  a  term  may  be  applied — knew  no 
bounds  or  limits.  Whatever  his  desires 
were  he  would  gratify  at  any  cost  and  every 
hazard.  Licensed  or  unlicensed,  he  recked 
nothing  of  the  deed  or  its  consequences. 
Possession  was  the  object,  and  to  attain  that 
he  derided  all  laws,  both  human  and  divine. 

The  tyrannous  course  which  he  had  pur- 
sued towards  Leonard  he  deemed  the  most 
politic  one  to  be  adopted  for  eventually 
obtaining  the  mastership  of  his  mother's 
will.     He  knew  full  well  that  he  could  not 
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win  her  affection,  notwithstanding  the  little 
cause  there  existed  of  her  entertaining  much 
towards  him  she  called  husband.  But 
Doctor  Starkie  felt  that  she  was  above,  far 
above  the  call  of  his  lure,  and  if  the  prize 
was  to  be  won,  it  was  to  be  won  only 
through  no  common  means.  Through  the 
sympathies  for  her  child — the  belief  that  she 
would  sacrifice  anything  and  everything  for 
him — he  continued  daily,  month  by  month, 
his  systematic  cruelty  to  Leonard,  in  order 
that  she  might  be  a  suppliant  to  him  for 
mercy.  More  than  once  she  had  been  so; 
but  the  hour  had  not  come  when  her  heart 
would  be  as  melted  wax.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  come  it  must;  but  like  many  a 
cunning  coward,  in  the  moment  of  anticipated 
triumph,  he  forgot  how  desperate  the  weakest 
may  become. 

That    look,     that    haughty,    indignant, 
withering  look,  would    haunt   him    to   his 
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dying  moment,  and,  perhaps,  stronger  then 
than  ever;  but  although  before  his  eyes, 
sleeping  and  waking,  it  checked  no  thought 
— quenched  no  desire. 

She  was  gone — that  maddened  him.  Had 
she  dragged  him  before  her  husband,  and 
denounced  him  as  the  traitorous  wretch  he 
felt  himself  to  be,  in  terms  more  eloquent 
than  the  poetry  of  truth  ever  yet  was  uttered 
in,  Doctor  Starkie  could  have  answered 
the  accusation  with  a  smile,  and  justified 
himself. 

What  he  could  have  said  had  long  been 
ready,  for  he  had  learned  the  expediency  of 
being  forearmed ;  but  he  was  not  prepared 
for  the  flight  of  his  victim.  That  baulked 
him,  and  he  found  himself  outwitted. 

In  the  letter  which  she  had  written  to  her 
husband,  apprising  him  of  her  departure 
upon  that  memorable  night,  not  a  word  had 
been  mentioned  of  his  conduct  of  the  morn- 
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ing.  He  was  not  surprised  at  that,  and  not 
the  less  pleased,  for  although  the  accusation, 
as  he  knew,  would  have  been  laughed  at  as 
a  mere  invention  and  excuse  for  removing 
her  child  from  the  thraldom  of  which  he  was 
so  constantly  complaining,  yet  it  was  better, 
as  the  wily  Jesuit  felt,  that  nothing  should 
arise  to  cause  the  shadow  of  suspicion  of 
his  ends  and  purposes.  The  value  of  still, 
quiet,  deep  measures « was  well  understood 
by  Doctor  Starkie. 

In  the  countless  stories,  too,  circulated 
by  as  many  tongues  as  the  inhabitants  of 
that  division  of  the  county  possessed,  no 
mention  had  been  made,  as  far  as  he  could 
discover,  of  his  name  being  associated 
with  anything  more  than  as  Leonard's  task- 
master. In  connection  with  this  duty  he 
learned  that  the  reports  were  not  particu- 
larly nattering  to  his  humanity,  and  the 
greater  number  of  them  contained  strong 
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doubts,  in  equally  strong  language,  as  to 
his  possessing  a  single  spark  of  that  most 
admirable  of  qualities. 

For  these  rumours,  however,  the  Oxford 
double-first  prize-man  entertained  the  most 
supreme  contempt  and  indifference,  and 
such  was  his  total  disregard  of  cen- 
sure, that  had  the  offer  been  made,  he 
would  quite  as  soon  have  been  blamed  for 
harshness,  as  applauded  for  its  opposite. 

Doctor  Starkie,  in  the  absence  of  the 
founder  of  that  school  of  philosophy  known 
as  stoicism,  might  be  considered,  at  least,  in 
the  light  of  a  stout  and  uncompromising 
supporter. 

Satisfied,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Alice  had 
kept  the  secret  to  herself,  the  discovery  of 
which  had  frightened  her — yes,  that  was  the 
word — frightened  her  from  her  home,  to 
meet  death  itself  rather  than  remain;  he 
augured   well  of  the  state  of  things  so  far, 
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and  concluded  that  the  exercise  of  some 
ingenuity,  much  patience,  and  an  allowance 
of  perseverance,  of  which  he  always  kept 
a  favorite  stock  on  hand,  would  achieve 
in  the  end  the  object  he  had  in  view. 

All  means,  hitherto  used,  having  failed 
to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  fugi- 
tives, the  doctor  proposed  that  he  should 
perform  a  pilgrimage  in  quest  of  them 
alone,  alleging  that  he  entertained  great 
confidence  in  the  discretionary  measures 
which  he  should  adopt  in  accordance  to 
circumstances  as  they  arose,  and  felt  a 
sanguine  belief  that  his  efforts  would  meet 
with  success. 

Squire  Woodbee  assented  to  the  pro- 
posal, and  Doctor  Starkie  started  on  his 
mission. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  doctor's  search,  beginning, 
as  it  did,  with  a  personal  examination  of 
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the  night-porter  at  the  Bull  Inn,  Aldgate. 
Enough  will  it  be  for  the  purpose  to  state 
that  his  labours  in  attempting  to  find  the 
conveyance  which  took  the  runaways  to 
Paradise  Lodge  were  at  length  successful. 
At  break  of  day,  and  often  before,  the  Ox- 
ford double-first  prize-man  might  be  seen 
flitting  like  a  spectre,  "doomed  for  a  certain 
time  to  walk"  from  one  hackney-coach 
stand  to  another,  and  putting  a  series  of 
questions  to  the  early-risen  representatives 
of  that  now  extinct  race  of  hoarse- voiced, 
broad-brimmed,  and  heavy-coated  drags- 
men,  who,  like  pins,  are  lost,  but  no  one 
knows  to  what  corner  of  the  earth  they 
possibly  can  have  crept.  He  was  not  above 
even  accompanying  the  early-risen  repre- 
sentatives of  that  now  extinct  race  to  the 
peripatetic  coffee-can  hard  by,  and  occa- 
sionally sipped  the  cup  of  reeking  purl 
with   a   snug  coterie  of  these  dependents 
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upon  the  fares  of  wayfarers,  which  made 
him  much  beloved,  exceedingly  respected, 
and  particularly  popular,  at  some  cost,  both 
to  his  night's  rest  and  pocket.  "  The 
coming  man,"  however,  was  a  long  time 
on  the  road  ;  but  at  length  the  identical 
Jehu,  who  drove  Corporal  Crump,  and 
those  under  his  immediate  protection,  to 
Hampstead  Yale,  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
Doctor  Starkie.  He  could  have  embraced 
him  on  the  spot,  if  his  feelings  of  triumphant 
delight  had  had  full  scope  given  to  them. 
As  it  was,  the  doctor  could  not  restrain 
the  impulse  of  generosity  for  the  piece  of 
good  fortune,  and  he  forthwith  gave  his  in- 
formant sixpence,  with  the  strong  desire 
that  he  might  not  spend  it  all  at  once. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Night  had  closed  her  curtains,  and  the 
busy,  teemful  world  now  ceased  to  toil, 
although  many  were  not  at  rest,  for  while 
there  is  life,  the  curse,  that  man  should  la- 
bour, and  be  full  of  trouble,  fulfils  its  trust. 

All,  save  one,  of  the  inmates  of  Paradise 
Lodge  were  asleep,  and  she  felt  as  if  she 
should  never  sleep  again.  The  fear  which 
the  mere  glance  of  the  figure  in  the  morn- 
ing created  was  amply  confirmed  by  the 
letter  the  gipsy  had  given  her  in  so  mys- 
terious   a   manner.       Doctor    Starkie   had 
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discovered  where  she  was,  and  at  that 
moment,  in  the  dark  depth  of  the  night, 
demanded  to  speak  with  her. 

His  note  ran  thus : — 

"  Fear  nothing.  My  knowledge  of  your 
residence  is  confined  to  myself,  and  will 
remain  so,  provided  you  will  give  me  but 
one  interview.  Your  happiness  depends 
upon  your  granting  this  request,  for,  as  you 
will  believe,  escape  from  me  is  impossible. 
By  twelve  o'clock  I  shall  be  at  your  garden 
gate ;  further  than  that  I  will  not  ask  you 
to  go.  We  saw  each  other  on  the  heath  to- 
day— I  need  not  sign  my  name." 

No,  there  was  no  occasion  for  that.  His 
name  was  cut  deeply  in  her  memory,  and  it 
sometimes  appeared  in  her  dreams  in  letters 
of  blood. 

What  was  she  to  do? 

How  often  had  that  question  risen  to  her 
lips,  and  then,  with  a  shudder,  she  thought 
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it  might  be  as  well — perhaps  better  to  see 
him. 

"  As  you  will  believe,  escape  from  me  is 
impossible." 

By  the  flickering  candle  Alice  Woodbee 
read  these  words,  written  in  hurried  charac- 
ters, over  and  over  again,  until  they  seemed 
to  dance  before  her  eyes.  A  superstitious 
dread  crept  through  her  veins,  and  some- 
thing not  unlike  that  fascination  with  which 
the  reptile's  victim  is  said  to  fall  helplessly 
into  the  fanged  jaws  of  its  enemy,  she  began 
to  feel  that  it  was,  indeed,  impossible  to 
escape  him. 

The  prayer  was  brief,  but  it  was  an 
earnest  one,  that  she  might  meet  with 
mercy  and  protection  in  this  the  hour  of 
her  defenceless  misery,  and  the  ear  to 
which  it  was  offered  was  not  deaf  to  the 
entreaty. 

The  decision,  as  the  hand  of  her  watch 
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slowly  approached  the  appointed  hour,  was 
made.     She  would  go. 

Within  a  few  seconds  of  the  determina- 
tion, and  hurrying  every  movement  as  if 
fearful  of  delay,  Alice,  with  a  light  cloak 
thrown  loosely  around  her,  closed  the  cot- 
tage door  without  a  sound,  and  hurried 
along  the  gravel  path. 

He  was  there. 

"  You  have  come,"  said  he,  as  she  stood 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  garden  gate, 
"  and  have  done  wisely." 

aI  am  here,"  was  the  reply,  as  the 
words  quivered  from  her  lips;  "what 
have  you  to  say  to  me  to  which  I  can 
listen?" 

"If  my  heart  could  speak,  much,"  re- 
joined he,  "  but  from  my  tongue,  little." 

She  gave  no  reply,  but  he  thought  that 
he  could  hear  her  heart  knock  against  her 
bosom. 
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"  You  look  upon  me,"  he  resumed,  "as 
an  enemy?" 

"The  most  dire  that  ever  crossed  my 
path,"  returned  Alice,  in  a  measured,  deli- 
berate tone. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  and  why? 
Because  your  beauty  made  me  its  slave,  and 
I  struggled  in  vain  to  break  the  chains 
which  bound  me.    If  it  be  a  sin  to  love — " 

"  Say  another  man's  wife,"  interrupted 
she,  "  and  add  to  that,  the  mother  of  his 
child." 

"Granted,"  rejoined  he,  "and  therefore 
the  sin,  as  we  are  taught  to  believe.  But 
form  and  fashion,  it  would  seem,  cannot 
command  feeling.  They  made  you  ano- 
ther's, and  your  plighted  troth  was  to  love 
and  honor  him  who  but  three  bare  hours 
before  you  never  thought  of  as  a  husband. 
Did  you  love  him  the  more  upon  quitting 
the  altar  with  the  name  of  wife?  " 

VOL.  II.  u 
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She 'made  no  answer.  She  bad  none  to 
give. 

"Am  I  answered  by  your  silence?"  said 
Doctor  Starkie.  a  By  a  parity  of  reasoning 
then,"  continued  be,  "if  no  love  was  en- 
gendered in  your  own  breast  by  taking 
upon  yourself  the  title  of  wife,  why  should 
it  forbid  or  extinguish  the  love  in  mine? 
As  your  own  heart  will  tell  you,  Alice,  we 
are  not  masters  of  our  affections.  However 
misplaced  they  may  be,  however  opposed  to 
priestly  injunction,  and  the  laws  by  which 
society  masks  itself  with  skin-deep  virtue,  we 
are  still  the  mere  puppets  of  our  passions." 

"  But — "  she  hesitated  to  express  another 
work. 

"  You  would  add,  perhaps,"  resumed  he, 
in  a  quiet,  subdued  voice,  "that  temptation 
should  be  resisted.  None  know  that  better 
than  myself.  To  be  tempted,  and  not  to 
fall,  is  the  acme  of  human  perfection." 
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"  To  listen  to  this  discussion,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  AVoodbee,  "  is  most  unbecoming  in 
me.  Say  what  your  object  is,  and  let  us 
part." 

"  To  ask  your  forgiveness  for  the  past," 
replied  the  wily  Oxford  double-first  prize- 
man, "  and  confess  the  motives  by  which 
my  conduct  has  been  governed.  As  there 
was  no  love  between  you  and  your  hus- 
band, I  did  not  hate  him,  but  your  child  I 
could  have — "  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  added  in  a  hissing  whisper,  as  the 
words  came  between  his  clenched  teeth', 
u  murdered  !  " 

The  mother  felt  as  if  a  blow  had  been 
given  across  her  temples,  and  her  limbs 
appeared  ready  to  sink  with  her  weight. 

"  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  "  inquired  he. 

"  I  will  pray  to  be  enabled  to  do  so,"  was 
the  reply,  but  it  was  scarcely  audible  from 
emotion, 
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"  None  need  your  prayers  more  than  I," 
he  rejoined,  supplicatingly ;  "  and  if  any 
intercede  for  a  penitent,  those  from  your 
lips  will." 

"Are  you  then  contrite?"  quickly  in- 
quired she. 

"  If  ever  man  was  so,"  said  he,  energeti- 
cally, "  /  am,  and  henceforth  my  life  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  proof.  I  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  love  you,  Alice ;  but  beyond  this 
night  I  will  never  tell  you  so  again.  With- 
out guilt  shall  your  image  be  garnered  in 
my  heart,  and  I  will  think  of  you  only  as  a 
brother  may." 

"  This  language  sounds  strange,  very 
strange,"  she  observed,  "  after  all  that  has 
passed." 

"  Your     precipitate     flight     prevented 
your  hearing    it    before,"    replied  Doctor 
Starkie. 
"  Had  you  not  silenced  me  on  that  morning 
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when  my  pent-up  feelings  broke  their 
bounds,  and  left  me  in  indignation,  but 
partly  understood,  there  would  have  been 
no  necessity  for  the  ill-judged  step  of 
quitting  your  home.  I  should  have  told 
you  then,  as  now,  that  the  bitterness  of  the 
struggle  was  over,  and  unlike  repentance 
generally,  with  me  it  came  not  too  late." 

"  Will  you  really  then  befriend  me?"  said 
Mrs.  Woodbee. 

"Ay,  all  that  is  within  my  power," 
rejoined  he,  "  and  the  services  which  I  can 
render  will  constitute  my  only  earthly 
pleasure.  Let  the  past  be,"  he  continued, 
"  as  if  it  had  never  been.  By  the  future 
only  judge  me,  and  you  shall  find  how  love 
may  be  vanquished  by  principle." 

"  How  can  I  trust  the  sincerity  of  your 
promise?"  inquired  she. 

"  Test  it  as  you  will,"  was  the  reply. 

For  a  moment  she  reflected. 
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"  What,  then,  is  your  advice  in  this  my 
forlorn  and  hapless  state?" 

"Return   to  your  home,"  responded  he, 
"  without  delay." 

"  But  how  can  I  meet  my  husband's  dis- 
pleasure?" 

"  Were  it  not  for  his  fierce  and  ungo- 
vernable temper,"  responded  the  Doctor, 
"  which  at  all  times  can  be  held  in  check 
by  me,  I  should  say  let  as  little  preparation 
be  made  for  your  return  as  your  departure. 
But  impulse  of  rage,  such  as  his,  cannot  be 
trusted.  I  will  undertake,  within  a  clay, 
that  your  reception  shall  be  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  that  not  one  word  of  re- 
proach shall  escape  his  tongue." 

"  But  what  will  be  the  conduct  pursued 
in  future  towards  my  son  ?  "  asked  Alice. 
"  He  is  now  just  recovering  from — " 

"As  that  depends  upon  me,"  interrupted 
Doctor  Starkie,  as  if  the  subject  required  to 
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be  turned  quickly  to  advantage,  "  be  satis- 
fied that  nothing  shall  occur  to  interrupt 
the  even  tenor  of  his  happiness.  I  owe  him 
much,  more  than  can  be  repaid ;  but  as  far 
as  possible  atonement  shall  be  made." 

"  And  if  this  advice  be  rejected?" 

"  Then  command  me  in  any  way  you 
will,"  replied  he.  "  The  best  in  my  power 
to  give  I  have  given." 

"  Would  you  consider  it  your  duty  to 
enforce,  by  indirect  means,  my  adopting 
this  course?"  inquired  Mrs.  Woodbee. 

"  Not  for  my  soul's  salvation,''  was  the 
answer. 

"  You  speak  like  one  who  honorably 
means  to  abide  by  what  he  says,''  remarked 
Alice;  "but  I  cannot  decide  in  haste." 

"  Neither  is  there  any  occasion  for  your 
doing  so,"  said  he.  "  Think  well  of  what 
has  passed  between  us,  and  let  your  judg- 
ment be  directed  by  cool  reflection." 
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"  To-morrow,  at  this  time,  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared with  my  answer,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Woodbee.  "Will  you  be  here  to  receive 
it?" 

"  To  the  moment,"  returned  he. 

"Farewell!" 

Her  last  word  was  echoed  by  the  Oxford 
double-first  prize-man,  and  as  he  turned 
upon  his  heel  to  leave  the  barricaded  gate 
of  Paradise  Lodge,  a  loud,  triumphant 
chuckle  burst  from  his  lips  in  spite  of  his 
utmost  efforts  to  suppress  it. 


The  air  "hath  currents  as  the  water 
hath,''  and  there  are  other  winds  that  blow 
than  those  we  sail  before. 
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